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HOMEMAKER SERVICE TO CHILDREN 


Tracy C. Clough 
Former Supervisor of 
Homemaker Service 
Janet C. Wood 


Present Supervisor of 
Homemaker Service 


Family and Children’s Service 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Hisroricatty, homemaker service was 
conceived as a service to families with chil- 
dren, a household aid for the physical care of 
the children and home when the mother was 
incapacitated or temporarily away from the 
home, usually for a short period during con- 
finement or surgery. As the professional 
social worker became more aware of the 
emotional impact of family crises on chil- 
dren, as well as the emotional importance of 
the relationships of each family member to 
the other, and of each to outsiders who touch 
the family—doctors, teachers, social work- 
ers, home help—homemaker service began to 
be looked on as a much more meaningful 
service, one which might actually prevent 
breakup of the family under stress. 
Realizing the homemaker’s intimate re- 
lationship to the children during particularly 
trying periods, social workers became more 
concerned about the kind of person who was 
sent to the family, and more aware of the im- 
portance of bringing the homemaker into 
closer relationship to the agency. Awareness 
that homemaker service can help children be- 
yond mere physical care coincides with the 
shift in social work’s approach to family 
problems. Help is no longer concerned with 
environmental manipulation alone, but 
rather with understanding personality de- 
velopment, interpersonal relationships and 
the client’s need to take an active part in 
making the service effective. Recognition of 
the shift in family relationships and change 
in individual roles within the family in time 
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IN A MULTIPLE-FUNCTION AGENCY 


Homemaker service to children, regardless of the 
kind of agency giving it, requires special skills and 
techniques related to children’s needs. 


of need also developed. In short, it became 
more and more apparent that to help the chil- 
dren in the family we had to be able to see and 
help the family as a whole—to look at the rela- 
tionship of husband and wife, of each parent 
to each child, and of each child to his siblings. 

The multiple-function agency sees its re- 
sponsibility as giving service to families with 
children, to the chronically ill, to the aged, or 
to a single adult. Homemaker service is 
based on the philosophy that in our culture 
people derive maximum benefit if their needs 
can be met in their own homes. 

The question is often raised as to whether 
homemaker service as a child welfare service 
is given differently in a multiple-function 
agency than in a child welfare agency, and 
whether the focus is different in a family unit 
than in a children’s unit of a multiple-func- 
tion agency. The decision about suitability 
of homemaker service in any given situation 
is a casework responsibility. When it is given 
as a service because of children, the focus is 
determined by the needs of the children, not 
by the unit to which the case is assigned. It is 
the agency’s goal to keep the children at 
home if they can be given good care despite 
temporary impairment of parental care. 


A Family-Focused Service 


Even when placement out of the home is 
necessary, the agency must take into account 
the whole family. Similarly, we believe that 
homemaker service may be family focused 
without overlooking the needs of the indi- 
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vidual child. Even when the problem is that 
of a child who is physically handicapped or 
emotionally disturbed, service can be effec- 
tive only if the family relationships are un- 
derstood and the parents are willing or able 
to let us help the child. The approach to the 
case may differ slightly, depending on 
whether the caseworker’s orientation is 
primarily that of a family caseworker or of a 
child welfare worker, but in either instance 
for sound planning both the family situation 
and the individual children must be taken 
into account equally. It is inherent in the 
very philosophy of homemaker service, that 
homemaker and caseworker never lose sight 
of the family constellation, and that in work 
with the individual child they remain cog- 
nizant of the family relationships—parent 
to child, husband to wife, sibling to sibling. 

Caseworkers know that a child is always 
better off in his own home if he can be given 
the necessary care. Homemaker service 
frequently can be used to this end during 
family crises. It is an important child welfare 
service whether the work with the family is 
carried by a caseworker in a family agency 
or family unit or in a children’s agency or 
children’s unit. It serves children whether 
the homemaker is used to relieve family 
pressures through care of a sick or over- 
burdened mother or strictly to give physical 
and emotional care to children in the 
mother’s absence. In either situation the 
caseworker and the agency-trained home- 
maker must understand what disruption of 
the home means to each family member, and 
through this understanding accept and try 
to deal with the reactions to the disruption 
which manifest themselves in problem be- 
havior. 


Caseworker’s Help to the Homemaker 


The homemaker, through observations on 
the job, can contribute much to the case- 
worker’s understanding of the respective 
roles of family members and the displace- 
ment of these roles which the crisis produces. 
The caseworker, however, helps the home- 
maker interpret these observations, know 
how to meet the day by day situations aris- 
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ing in the family, and keep from over. 
identifying with or rejecting any one mem. 
ber. Movement toward strengthening family 
relationships and maintaining or restoring 
family unity and independence is achieved 
only by the joint efforts of homemaker ang 
caseworker.! 


Structure of the Service 


Our homemaker service is set up as a 
special unit coordinated with other service 
units through the supervisors. The Home. 
maker Unit carries the responsibility fo; 
administration, hiring, in-service training 
and assignment of homemakers, and the 
assignment of homemaker cases to other 
units, as well as major responsibility for 
homemaker service intake.? 

Currently, except for requests coming 
from other agency service units, the case- 
worker in the Homemaker Unit is available 
immediately and continues with the family 
until a homemaker is placed. The family is 
usually in a phase of acute stress and needs 
casework support, and often consultation 
and help in locating temporary resources, 
The supervisor is constantly in touch with 
city employment services and nurses regis- 
tries, and keeps an active file of housekeepers 
who have been interviewed and may be 
hired by families until an agency home. 
maker becomes available. Through the home- 


1 Family and Children’s Service, Minneapolis, Minn., 
has had an in-service training program for homemakers 
since 1949. It consists of: a) regular conferences between 
homemaker and homemaker supervisor which start 
with three or more employment interviews and are 
followed by monthly conferences the first year and 
semi-annual evaluations thereafter; b) preplacement 
conferences for job assignment and regular conferences 
while on an assignment between caseworker for the 
family and homemaker; and c) an institute lasting from 
six to eight weeks each fall on a particular topic such as 
“grief reactions following the loss of wife and mother,” 
the agency psychiatric consultant leading the discussion. 
A short institute in the spring is often led by an agency 
caseworker or supervisor on a subject such as “the 
difference in the role of the social worker and that of the 
homemaker on an assignment.” Homemakers have also 
a monthly staff meeting, usually with a community 
speaker discussing a resource such as a community re- 
habilitation center, or describing the function of a local 
chapter of a national health organization. 

2 Other intake for marriage counseling, parent-child 
counseling, foster placement for aged, child placement 
(referred for complete intake process to the Children’s 
Unit), is done in a central intake unit. 
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maker supervisor, staff in the Homemaker 
Unit knows approximately when a home- 
maker is to become available and can help 
the family to bear the waiting period—from 
one week to six or eight weeks. The family 
may require weekly interviews. The Home- 
maker Unit intake worker gives all possible 
support to help the family plan for the best 
possible care and protection of the children 
during this interim period. 

When the worker feels homemaker service 
cannot be given, it is her responsibility to 
tell the client about other community re- 
sources and to help him reach them. This 
consultation service becomes not a by-prod- 
uct but one of the important functions of a 
homemaker program. It often bridges a gap 
that might have meant the first step 1 
family disintegration, and also enables a 
family to understand and accept professional 
help from an accredited source.’ 

The process of intake frequently involves 
several interviews with each available par- 
ent, with older children, with relatives who 
are participating in the plan, and with 
medical resources, courts, schools, or other 
community agencies concerned with the 
welfare of the children. An important part 
of the intake process is to make clear to the 
client the role of the social agency and the 
caseworker in the use of homemaker service, 
and to set the pattern for the social worker’s 
participation in the on-going casework. Fre- 
quently the client who comes with a request 
for a homemaker is so caught up in the need 
for someone to give physical care to the chil- 
dren that he is unable to see what the family 
disruption means to them. He sees the place- 
ment of a “trustworthy” woman as the solu- 
tion to his problem. 

The intake worker must clarify the place 
of the trained homemaker and the agency, 
and differentiate such service from that of a 
housekeeper sent by a commercial agency. 
The role of the homemaker as part of agency 
staff, and her relationship to the caseworker 
as well as to the family, must be made clear. 


3 This is in keeping with the definition of the responsi- 
bility of intake. 
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In turn, the homemaker needs to be pre- 
pared for her role in the family. The case- 
worker should help her to understand par- 
ticularly what the family crisis may mean to 
this child—the fears that even temporary 
loss of the mother may induce, and the be- 
havior that may result from such fear—and 
the agency’s goals in offering this service. 


After the Homemaker is Placed 


Transfer to another unit is planned when 
the homemaker is placed, although a few 
short-time cases or an occasional one of long 
duration may remain in the Homemaker 
Unit. Both Family Counseling Unit and 
Children’s Unit do direct work with children 
and parent-child counseling, so that a de- 
cision as to which unit to transfer the case to 
does not rest on this criteria. In order to 
avoid assigning too few or too many cases 
to any one caseworker or to either the Family 
Counseling or Children’s Unit, the number of 
such cases per worker is decided through 
periodic administrative conferences, with 
flexibility based on sound casework. 

Cases are assigned to the Children’s Unit 
when the possibility of the need for placing the 
children is apparent at intake, since this unit 
is primarily responsible for temporary foster 
home placement. In such an instance, home- 
maker service may be used to test the strength 
of the family to hold together. It also may be 
used to help the family decide in what way 
they can give the most to the children in 
their particular situation. Even if placement 
is unavoidable because of gross neglect, 
homemaker service may be used to avoid the 
trauma of abrupt removal of the children, or 
to give protection to them until placement 
plans can be completed. Because placement 
is more likely to be considered by the father 
when the mother has died or deserted, or in 
divorce situations where he has custody, 
such cases are usually transferred to the 


Children’s Unit. 


The Caseworker’s Help to the Child 


The caseworker helps the child through 
keeping the adults close to the child. Case- 
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workers have learned that there must be 
regular planned conferences with the home- 
maker during her working hours and that 
this policy must be understood by the family. 
The caseworker needs to keep close to the 
school and to the physician caring for the 
patient, whenever there is illness, or to the 
parent in an institution, where possible. She 
must help keep parents and children related. 
The needs of the whole child must be met as 
nearly as possible during the time the agency 
is active; this may mean continued contact 
with a number of persons as well as, often 
instead of, with the child himself. It may 
mean intensive work with the parent, or it 
may mean keeping hands off and working 
almost completely through the homemaker 
to meet the child’s needs. Parents sometimes 
cannot be reached until the acute period of 
stress is over. 

Social workers need to be aware that 
homemaker service is a basic casework serv- 
ice and that good casework practice with 
needs of children in mind should apply each 
step of the way. Family workers bring to the 
field their understanding of the impact on 
the children of any disturbance in the hus- 
band-wife relationship; child welfare workers 
bring specialized understanding of children’s 
needs at different stages of growth, of their 
ability to face reality, and their need to un- 
derstand what is happening in the family 
during a crisis. 


Mother’s Physical—Emotional Problems 


Sometimes the homemaker service may 
seem to be giving minimum care to the chil- 
dren when the parent is threatened by 
agency help or can only accept help for his 
own needs. The caseworker must often move 
slowly, knowing that the ultimate gains to 
the child may be great. 


A young couple applied for placement of a child they 
were expecting, and were referred to the Children’s Unit. 
Mrs. Crown has been seriously crippled by surgery for 
a spinal tumor. She felt that their little girl, aged two, 
was all she could take care of, and though they requested 
temporary boarding care of the new-born baby there 
was strong indication early in the interviews that the 
mother was thinking in terms of permanent placement. 
The father seemed most unhappy about this plan, but 
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could not bring himself to oppose his wife. Since we 
recognized the problem she faced, yet felt it unwise ty 
board the baby at this time, homemaker service wa; 
offered and somewhat reluctantly accepted. 


A homemaker has been in the home for , 
year now with counseling on a regular basis. 
Our aim was to help the mother accept both 
her physical limits and continuing medical 
care, and to help the family work through 
their many emotional problems including 
the mother’s rejection of the children, in the 
hope that gradually she would accept them, 
The goals had to be limited, and both case. 
worker and homemaker had to restrict their 
usual procedures. 


First we tried to get Mrs. Crown to accept further 
medical care and to use what capacity she had for get. 
ting about. Because she felt her husband’s coming to the 
office as a threat, work with him has been restricted 
sharply. Even the physical care which the homemaker 
would normally give the baby, such as taking him out 
for an airing, has had to be limited because of Mrs, 
Crown’s inability to handle him outside the crib by 
herself. Progress has been made which should help the 
children permanently, but a homemaker will probably 
be needed for at least another six months, and casework 
beyond that time. 


In this situation, except for some physical 
care beyond the mother’s ability, both the 
homemaker and the caseworker did little 
with the children directly. The mother was 
jealous of anyone’s interference with the 
two-year-old, though more ready to relin- 
quish care of the baby boy. The work is 
primarily focused on helping the mother, by 
reassuring her of her strength as the mother, 
to release her too possessive hold on the little 
girl and yet give her more adequate care. 

The homemaker’s success in keeping her 
role and the mother’s clear for the little girl 
was well demonstrated by the child herself: 


After considerable casework help, the mother went 
reluctantly into a rehabilitation center on a twenty-four 
hour basis, five days a week, for a period of several 
months. When she came home for the first week-end 
the little girl said to the homemaker, “‘You can go now, 
my mommy’s home.” She maintained this attitude 
throughout the period of rehabilitation. 


This family could not have been held to- 
gether without the joint help of caseworker 
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and homemaker. Even if the baby had been 
happily placed the father’s loss of the son he 
wanted might have destroyed the marriage 
and the home for the little girl, although the 
family might have remained intact physically. 


Helping the Homemaker 


Rarely can the caseworker wait for a 
homemaker who just fits the case. She must 
help each homemaker to recognize her own 
feelings about a family, and see how her 
feelings may color and limit her usefulness 
unless she can control them and work within 
the limits set by the caseworker. Although 
homemakers have all had in-service training 
they still have varying degrees of under- 
standing, and the caseworker helps each one 
to understand and fulfill her role with each 
child. This help to the homemaker is the 
caseworker’s responsibility in fulfilling a 
child welfare function. 

A homemaker may need skillful guidance 
in understanding the teenager’s needs. It 
may be hard for her to see why a teenager 
should not do more for her sick mother, or 
to recognize that a fifteen-year-old may be 
more frightened over the loss of mother love 
and mother care than a five-year-old. A 
fifteen-year-old girl who is given responsi- 
bility for the care of the household and a 
seriously ill mother may panic, and may be 
in danger of becoming delinquent. 


Mrs. Gustafson, completely helpless with multiple 
sclerosis, cannot stand, hold a telephone, or feed herself. 
In addition her speech has been badly affected. Her con- 
dition was first diagnosed about eight years ago when 
she was about to start divorce action. After the diag- 
nosis her husband felt he could not leave the children, 
and Mrs. Gustafson feared going through with the 
divorce. Her husband feels trapped, and she is bitter 
and resentful. 

During the past six months Mrs. Gustafson’s condi- 
tion has worsened, and the main burden for her care and 
for the home has fallen on Alice, fifteen, who is resentful 
and rebellious and has recently been involved in some 
shoplifting. 


The other children are fourteen and nine- 
year-old boys. 

The direct service to this family (described 
as being “held together by hate,’’) is to the 
mother, who needs much personal care and 
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support from the caseworker to bear her 
problems. Our main objective in providing 
homemaker service here is to take some of 
the burden off Alice, and to open the door for 
direct counseling with her and with the 
father who has expressed interest in parent- 
child counseling. 

Unless we can meet some of the mother’s 
needs and enlist the father’s further interest, 
helping Alice or the other children would be 
impossible. How much rapport we can 
establish with the mother is uncertain be- 
cause of limited communication. It is hoped 
that, certain of having some of her physical 
needs met, she will reduce her demands, 
emotional as well as physical, on the children. 
The homemaker must come to see that her 
feelings and attitude toward Alice will make 
a real difference in the girl’s response to 
agency help. 


Re-establishing a Family 


Homemaker Service may be used to re- 
establish a family with one parent, and to 
help that parent decide whether the children 
can be fully protected with this care. Both 
the parent and the homemaker must be made 
aware that only a father or mother can carry 
parental responsibility. The homemaker 
must not allow herself to be drawn into as- 
suming a parent role. 


Mrs. Moore died very suddenly a few days after re- 
turning home with a new baby. Her husband, a very 
dependent young man, turned in panic to his relatives 
who rallied to his support and took in the children—the 
baby and two girls of two and nine. He gave up his 
apartment, stored his furniture and went to live with 
the brother and sister-in-law who had the infant. After 
several months, the relatives came to ask our assistance. 
The children all showed greater problem behavior than 
they expected. From the outset the baby had been a 
feeding problem and nightly kept the family up with his 
crying. The two-year-old did not talk at all, was shy and 
fearful, and understandably not toilet trained. The 
nine-year-old was a serious asthmatic. 

The father seemed to have deep concern for the 
children, and in spite of carrying two jobs tried to see 
each of them daily. But he seemed extremely dependent 
and incapable of constructive planning. 

After about six weeks’ work with the father and rela- 
tives the home was reestablished with a live-in home- 
maker. Direct counseling was given the nine-year-old 
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and the father. The caseworker worked carefully with 
the homemaker in handling the problems of the two 
younger children, and helped her understand the emo- 
tional disturbance of all three. Although the homemaker 
was somewhat rigid, the three children did show marked 
improvement. At the end of a year Mr. Moore was able 
to make his own plans and hire independently. 


The father was helped to understand the 
needs of each child to see how he could carry 
the parental role, and that he could not turn 
it over to a housekeeper—because house- 
keepers are not permanent and even a young 
child senses this difference, and does not 
develop real security unless he feels the 
parent holds on to being the head of the 
household. 





Evaluating Possible Neglect 


To meet children’s needs, social workers 
have to look beyond the crisis period in a 
family. And parents need help in protecting 
children through more than the period of 
extreme stress. In the following situation 
there is indication of neglect, and a need to 
assess the capacity of the family to ade- 
quately care for the children. 


Mrs. Jenson, pregnant and “nervous,” came to the 
agency asking placement of the oldest boy, age six, who 
was “unmanageable.” She also complained about the 
oldest girl, five. There were also three other children, 
three-year-old twins and a baby of one year. When the 
mother gave birth to another baby several weeks earlier 
than anticipated, a homemaker was placed on an emer- 
gency basis. The mother has been kept in the hospital 
for treatment for a leg ulcer, and for possible tubal 
ligation. 

There are indications of serious neglect of the chil- 
dren, and they appear to have been badly rejected. The 
caseworker needed time to know the whole situation. 
Work with the parents could enable the worker to see 
whether even the minimum needs of the children were 
being met, to assess the relationship of each parent to 
the children, and to help the parent to see where he is 
failing the children. 


To be a child welfare service, homemaker 
service must be offered where community 
resources for the child are available. The al- 
ternatives the intake worker must consider 
in a case like this are placement of some of 
the children on a temporary basis, or referral 
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to an authoritarian agency designated in the 
community to give services in cases of child 
neglect. When a family is at a point of crisis, 
it is unwise to move in hastily on placement 
plans, temporary or permanent. 


Summary 


Though the majority of requests are proc. 
essed through the intake service in the 
Homemaker Unit in Family and Children’s 
Service, the Homemaker Unit also functions 
as an auxiliary service to other units in the 
agency, providing the service on the request 
of the caseworker serving the family in an- 
other capacity. The standard procedure js 
followed to assure a sound service and to 
meet the needs of the children. 

Conference time with the homemaker and 
interview time with the responsible adults in 
the family is planned on a regular basis, 
Caseworker and homemaker share knowl- 
edge of the family and work closely together 
toward a common goal to protect the emo- 
tional and physical health of the family asa 
unit, and the health of each individual child, 
The parents and children are helped to un- 
derstand what part the homemaker will play, 
and what part the caseworker will play. 

The function of the homemaker in a 
multiple-function agency does not differ as a 
child welfare service from that of the hoine- 
maker in a children’s agency. It tries to meet 
the need of any person seeking the service, 
but often, as in our agency, primary em- 
phasis is put on families with children. When 
homemaker service is given to families with 
children, a good child welfare service can be 
given whether a_ family-oriented — social 
worker or a child welfare worker gives the 
casework service, so long as the caseworker 
understands the meaning of family disrup- 
tion to children. and more social 
workers feel this emphasis is justified, since 
giving a child help depends on his parents’ 
allowing him to accept it. The child at home 
must be served through meeting the needs of 
all members of the family insofar as possible. 
For only as the whole family is strengthened 
can the child feel sure of own worth in the 
home or in his world. 


More 
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AFTER-CARE: THE TREATMENT CENTER'S RESPONSIBILITY* 


Francis X. Naughton 


Director of Casework Services 
Astor Home for Children 
Rhinebeck, New York 


Tue importance of a carefully planned 
after-care program for children in residential 
treatment cannot be over-emphasized, for if 
after-care planning is neglected or is ineffec- 
tive, the gains they have made are placed in 
jeopardy and may easily be lost. Just as it is 
necessary to coordinate the many influences 
on the child’s life while in residence, so it is 
necessary to try to coordinate many of the 
influences to which he will be exposed follow- 
ing his discharge. 

In order to meet our multiple responsibili- 
ties as well as plan effectively for the child, 
we at Astor Home initiated our own foster 
home program more than three years ago. 
Since this aspect of our after-care program 
has been rather fully discussed in three 
articles which have appeared in the litera- 


.ture,! I will not dwell on it here, but will 


concentrate on the element which is essential 
in planning for all three types of discharge— 
that is, to the child’s own home, to another 
child-caring institution, or to a foster home. 
This common denominator is casework with 
the family. 


Discharge Planning 


Although there are many factors to be 
considered in formulating the most suitable 
plans to meet the needs of the child, only 


*Presented at the Regional (VI) Conference of the 
N. Y. State Welfare Conference at Astor Home, Rhine- 
beck, New York, on May 21, 1958. 

1Francis X. Naughton, “Foster Home Placement as 
an Adjunct to Residential Treatment,” Soctal Case- 
work, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 6, 1957, pp. 288-295; Francis 
X. Naughton, ““Cementing the Gains of Residential 
Treatment through Foster Care—A Description of a 
Beginning Program,” Cxuitp Wetrare, December, 
1957, pp. 1-4; L. John Bohman, “‘Methods of Recruit- 
ing Foster Homes and Ways to Enable Foster Parents 
to Help the Children,” Cuttp Wetrare, December, 


1957, pp. 4-7. 
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The author discusses casework with the family as 
essential to after-care planning. 


through casework with the family while the 
child is in residence are we able to consider 
the several discharge possibilities. It is the 
caseworker assigned to the family who brings 
to the diagnostic, progress, and discharge 
planning conferences the knowledge of the 
total family situation, with its strengths, 
weaknesses, and potential for change. Only 
as this knowledge is correlated with the 
understanding that we have of the child can 
we plan ahead realistically. The type of 
after-care facility will frequently be de- 
pendent upon the ability of the caseworker 
to bring about changes in the attitudes, feel- 
ings, and behavior of the natural parents. 
Since the casework program with the family 
occupies such a central position in after-care 
planning, we need to examine carefully all 
that is involved in working with the families 
of children in residence. 

Before discussing techniques, treatment 
goals, and specific problems of casework with 
the family, we ought to consider the general 
composition of the case load. Our philosophy 
that the child should not be discriminated 
against because of his family is implemented 
in our intake policy. We do not require that 
the child should come from an intact or 
treatable family. As a result we serve families 
with widely varying degrees of stability and 
accessibility. 

This cross-section of families tends to fall 
into three general categories which would 
ordinarily be the special interest of three 
different types of agencies: the so-called 
“hard core” families normally the concern of 
the “aggressive” casework agency; those 
families able to see their need for help, who 
usually come to the attention of the family 
service agency; and those parents who are 
severely disturbed, possibly even psychotic, 
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and resemble out-patients of the mental 
hospital after-care clinic. 


Interviewing Parents 


The caseworker who is carrying such a 
diversified load needs considerable flexibility 
and adaptability. The very setting for inter- 
views may vary considerably, including the 
institution during visits by the parents, our 
office in the city, the parents’ home, or even a 
street corner, park bench, or railroad station. 
In attempting to work with those who “‘do 
not want help,” the caseworker must be able 
to accept limited movement in return for 
a maximum investment of time and energy. 
He needs to constantly reach out and extend 
himself in working with this group of par- 
ents. The caseworker must also be able to 
accept hostility of severe and psychotic-like 
proportions. Many of these “hard core” 
families have known numerous social work- 
ers in the past and have often felt some 
rejection by them. To expect these parents to 
come to the office for interviews would be 
most unrealistic. Considerable effort must be 
expended in establishing contact, and a 
meaningful relationship develops slowly. 

In contrast to this type of client is the 
parent who expresses a willingness to come 
into the office regularly and is able to do so. 
A note of caution must be sounded here, 
however, lest the caseworker be lulled into a 
false sense of security and optimism. The 
family of a seriously emotionally disturbed 
child is most complex, and needs intensive 
study, evaluation and treatment. Their abil- 
ity to respond to treatment and the direction 
of treatment must be carefully considered in 
relation to the total family constellation. It 
is also important to determine the reasons for 
their failure to benefit from previous at- 
tempts which have been made by other com- 
munity resources. Rarely has there been a 
family within our case load which has not 
been known to another agency, or even to 
many agencies. 

There is usually also a need for clarifica- 
tion of the social history, especially the 
child’s developmental history, symptom pic- 
ture, and family background, which is essen- 
tial for his actual treatment. Ideally this 
material is obtained before admission, or as 
soon thereafter as possible. In some situa- 
tions it is necessary to postpone full explora- 
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tion of historical data until an adequate rela. 
tionship can be established, while in others 
the obtaining of the detailed social history 
will bea means of establishing the relationship, 

During the early stages of exploration and 
study it is necessary to arrive at a basic 
understanding of the degree of pathology 
present in each parent, as well as the nature 
of family organization and interaction. Com. 
plete understanding of a family also involves 
consideration of its physical, social, cultural 
and psychological needs. On the basis of this 
over-all evaluation, or psycho-social diag. 
nosis, the casework treatment plan js 
formulated. 


Treatment Aims 


Treatment aims usually fall within two 
general categories: support of current adap. 
tive patterns while helping the parent find 
solutions to his problems and improve his 
social reality, and modification of adaptive 
patterns.” Thus we would attempt to help 
the client handle some aspects of his psycho- 
social situation with patterns of functioning 
different from those used in the past. Both of 
the general aims would find expression in 
work with a psychotic mother who is capable 
of making a marginal adjustment, yet has to 
be helped to see the need for her child’s 
placement in a foster home. Before reaching 
this final goal, two years of work may be 
necessary to minimize her interference with 
the treatment of the child. 

The second goal would be involved in work 
with intact and treatable families who, de- 
spite serious defects, have a potential to 
provide for the child upon his release. Such 
situations may involve helping the parent or 
parents to handle reality situations by in- 
creasing their understanding of themselves, 
as well as of their problems and their part in 
creating them. In still other situations the 
parent or parents may need, and be able to 
utilize, psychiatric treatment. Efforts are 
then directed toward helping them accept 
such a referral. 

Parents usually need a great deal of inter- 
pretation and clarification of the child’s be- 
havior. This may involve helping them to be 
more accepting of the child as he is, in con- 

2 Scope and Methods of the Family Service Agency, Re- 


port of the Committee on Methods and Scope, Family 
Service Association of America, New York, 1953. 
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trast to their unrealistic hopes for or expecta- 
tions of him. Invariably the caseworker also 
must cope with the parents’ guilt over the 
child’s disorder, and general feelings of inade- 
quacy and frustration stemming from their 
ineffective efforts to help the child prior to 
admission. 

The achievement of a selected casework 
goal requires considerable skill on the part of 
the caseworker. His talents must include 
capacity to give support, clarification and 
interpretation; education and re-education; 
realistic and timely reassurance; reflection of 
attitudes, feelings and behavior. He must 
indicate his recognition of the parent as an 
important person in his own right, and his 
acceptance of the parent as an individual 
despite infantile and, at times, irrational de- 
mands. The worker must not overlook the 
inherent values of the relationship and the 
therapeutic effectiveness of verbalization, or 
fear to be firm when indicated. To be truly 
supportive and reassuring will frequently 
challenge his ingenuity. 

Regardless of the immediate activity or 
area of attention of the caseworker assigned 
to the family, he must not forget his long 
range goal of attempting to bring about the 
best form of after-care placement. Fre- 
quently this involves the repeated handling 
of redundant and often irrational parental 
demands. Again, as with many other ex- 
pressed needs, the worker must fully under- 
stand the meaning of such demands and 
their relationship to feelings of guilt and 
inadequacy, or to the parents’ inability to 
accept their own rejection of the child or his 
rejection of them. Only as he understands 
their meaning can the worker respond to 
these demands appropriately. 


Discharge Procedures 


In examining after-care I have been at- 
tempting to describe the central position of 
the casework program with the family, and 
the role of the caseworker. I will now men- 
tion briefly some of the discharge procedures, 
such as the gradual transition period during 
which the child is given increased oppor- 
tunity to visit home or foster home on week- 
ends and extended holiday periods. We have 
found that this period helps to minimize 
adjustment difficulties for both child and 
family. It gives the child the opportunity to 
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test out his recently acquired controls and 
strengths gradually in a real living situation. 
The caseworker has preliminary contacts 
with school personnel and, at times, with 
community or recreational centers. After the 
child has been discharged, follow-up contacts 
with parents and/or child are maintained on 
a rather intensive basis, sometimes weekly, 
with both child and parents. 

Alex’s case will illustrate the type of pre- 
discharge planning and after-care casework 
that we have found essential.’ 

While Alex was in residence his mother had expressed 
acceptance of the need for foster home care before 
ultimate dischz arge. The complete after-care plans in- 
cluded: two years in a specialized foster home, continued 
contact with his original therapist, return to the in- 
stitutional school for another four months, weekly case- 
work interviews with the foster parents, and subsequent 
return to the mother’s home. However, just before Alex 
was to begin to visit the foster home, the mother de- 
manded that the child be returned to her directly. It 
was not possible to help her resolve her conflicts and 
accept the original plan. Despite her physical, psycho- 
logical, and emotional limitations she had provided for 
herself and the two younger siblings. Each of these chil- 


dren was adjusting satisfactorily at home, in school, and 
in the community. 


In staff conference we decided to discharge 
Alex on a trial basis. The child was not made 
aware of the “trial” aspects since we be- 
lieved this would act as a deterrent to his 
adjustment. We believed that he needed 
the security of feeling he was at home 
permanently. 

Having been prepared for foster home placement, 
Alex became quite anxious when he learned of the 
change in plans. There was some renewed acting out on 
various occasions, particularly with his group mother 
and in the leisure time program. In addition to the help 
that Alex received from the therapist and group mother, 
he had the opportunity to visit home more frequently. 
Although he presented little difficulty during these 


visits, he usually reacted upon his return to the in- 
stitution. 


He was able to utilize his time with his 
therapist to bring out his anxiety and fear of 
being unable to adjust in the neighborhood 
or at school and to make many superficial 
complaints about his mother. The therapist 
could interpret the mother’s decision to take 
him home as evidence of her positive feelings 
for Alex. 

As a result of the visits home, the mother 
was able to see numerous changes in the 
youngster’s behavior. She also could see that 


*For purposes of this presentation, no attempt is 
made to give a full description of the child’s personality, 
diagnosis, or the dynamics involved. 
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he was different than he had been at the 
point of admission. Her caseworker offered 
her renewed interpretation about the child’s 
limitations and residual problems, and our 
plans to continue after-care casework with 
her and with Alex were reassuring to her. 

In view of the nature and intensity of the 
child’s acting-out in school prior to admis- 
sion, permission was obtained to enroll him 
in a different school where he would not be 
handicapped by his previous reputation of 
being a “problem.” Our pre-discharge con- 
ference with the school guidance counsellor 
and principal had a three-fold effect. It 
tended to alleviate some of the child’s 
anxiety about the school’s expectations of 
academic achievement. It was further reas- 
suring to the mother to know that we would 
maintain this type of activity while Alex was 
at home. The school personnel appreciated 
our sharing with them much of our under- 
standing of the child and the symptomatic 
difficulties which might develop in the school, 
as well as our desire to maintain a continuing 
relationship with them. 

Since Alex had benefited considerably 
from the leisure time program, after-care 
plans included directing him to a particular 
recreational center. However after the dis- 
charge neither the mother nor the boy could 
take the initial steps in this direction. The 
after-care caseworker therefore accompanied 
the child to the center. 

For several weeks following discharge Alex’s over-all 
adjustment seemed to be more than satisfactory. His 
responsiveness to the weekly casework supportive in- 
terviews was evidenced in his adjustment. Interviews 
with the mother tended to verify these impressions. 
However, some eight weeks after discharge he became 
involved in a street fight. He had lost his membership 
card to the “club” several days earlier and had not been 
attending the center. The mother over-reacted to the 
non-attendance and the child’s fight and decided that 
Alex should remain at home during all of his after-school 
hours. She did not see this as punishment but rather as a 
means of protecting and helping to keep him from re- 
verting to his previous behavior. 

Only after several weeks could the mother 
see the detrimental effect on the child. As she 
began to notice his increasing restlessness, 
negativism, and aggressiveness to his siblings 
she was able to accept the caseworker’s 
interpretations and suggestions. We then ar- 
ranged to have the youngster reinstated at 
the community center, after which the 
worker maintained a closer relationship with 
the group worker. 
CHILD WELFARE - 
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Alex has been at home for ten months now, 
His adjustment continues to be satisfactor 
although not without further incident. Addj- 
tional difficulties developed at school and 
several repeated situations at the center. Our 
relationships with Alex, his mother, the 
school, and recreation center enabled us to be 
of real assistance before incidents became 
more complex, magnified, or irreversible. We 
believe that Alex is over a big hurdle, 
although he still has a long way to go. 


Children Who Require Other Plans 


Although we have found that our after. 
care program will meet the needs of most of 
our children, we have had the disheartening 
experience of seeing a number of them re. 
turned to their own home or transferred to 
another child-caring institution only because 
there was no other appropriate facility. Fre- 
quently the families of these children are so 
completely disorganized or pathological that 
even the most highly skilled casework would 
not be sufficient to offset a further break- 
down. A child may have received maximum 
benefit from residential treatment, but to 
maintain his new level of adjustment may 
continue to need a highly structured and 
patterned program. Perhaps this is the type 
of child who would need day care. 

Another type of child for whom we have 
had difficulty in planning is the one who 
cannot withstand all the pressures of ado- 
lescence, despite a successful history of treat- 
ment and initial satisfactory adjustment in 
after-care. At the time that the breakdown 
in placement occurs, his age and symptoms 
may make appropriate facilities unavailable 
to him. The professional group home, similar 
in some respects to a foster home, is a pos- 
sible solution. 

After five and one-half years of experience 
we believe that we have made some progress 
in several areas of the total treatment of the 
emotionally disturbed child, although we 
realize that there continue to be many areas 
in which further investigation, study, and 
research are needed. We have become strongly 
convinced that if after-care is neglected or is 
ineffective, the gains a child has made will be 
placed in jeopardy and may easily be lost. 


4See Foster Home Care for Emotionally Disturbed 
Children, CWLA pamphlet, 1958. 
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Laura Sproul 

Executive Secretary 

Children’s Aid Society of Elk County 
Ridgway, Pa. 


Waerner the rural social agency qualifies 
for special consideration has long been a 
moot question. Although the discussion of 
special problems of the rural agency in the 
League conference at Louisville last March 
appeared to belie differences by gravitating 
naturally to problems all agencies face, there 
seemed to be an underlying recognition that 
when met in the rural agency these problems 
take on different and challenging aspects. 

There are two outstanding geographical 
characteristics for the truly rural commu- 
nity: it has a small scattered population with 
no cohesive center, and is remote from a 
large urban area. There are, too, distinctive 
characteristics in population. Lacking the 
variety of experience available in the urban 
area, the residents of the rural area are to a 
great extent turned in upon themselves. 
They move in their own small groups, create 
much of their own recreation, meet the same 
people in all areas of living—employment, 
church and school. This dependency upon a 
small group creates the basic characteristic 
of the rural dweller—his deep, abiding inter- 
est in what is happening to his neighbor. 





The Agency’s Place in the Community 

The rural community is largely pre- 
occupied with itself; it gives only cursory 
attention to happenings on a wider scale. It 
is thus the conservative element in the popu- 
lation as a whole, serving as a brake on 
change. Illustrations of social need are not 
always evident and consequently legislation 
on such needs is often regarded with some 
suspicion. Pennsylvania has never been able 
to pass adequate legislation for the protec- 
tion of neglected and dependent children or 
to regulate its adoptive placements. A large 
part of the obstruction seems to be unwilling- 
ness to forego autonomy, certainly a charac- 
teristic of the rural community. 

What is the meaning of these characteris- 
tics to a child-care agency serving a rural 
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This paper examines the special nature, in degree 
or kind, of the rural agency’s problems in creating 
an adequate program. 


community? Basically it means that modern 
child-care policies and practices need to be 
introduced to a community which would not 
of itself create such policies and practices. 
While the social agency must be a dynamic 
leader in thought in its particular area of 
service whatever the location, the rural 
agency must in addition create for itself 
favorable conditions for its development and 
growth as well as its use. 

The rural agency must serve a wide area, 
including usually a number of small commu- 
nities as well as the scattered adjacent popu- 
lation. Somehow they must be welded into a 
“community” of by an active 
program of education and interpretation and 
a sharing of concern for children. The con- 


interest 


tinuing job and the end result is that the 
agency be accepted and regarded —at least in 
large part—as a possession, an arm of the 
community itself. Here the private agency 
finds an easier path, as it does not carry the 
onus of “the State.” But whatever the cate- 
gory, the life and success of the agency, in- 
cluding its use, depend to a large extent upon 
establishing this common identity and 
purpose. 

A meeting held in a small community 
where the women prepare and serve the meal 
and where real effort is put forth to get 
representative attendance from the local 
area can be helpful in tying the agency in to 
that community. While the media of inter- 
pretation are the same everywhere—and 
the rural newspapers and radio are usually 
glad to have material—the peculiar condi- 
tions in the rural area call for a perhaps 
unique interpretation. Instead of reaching 
only large groups, the rural agency often 
makes use of the one-to-one relationship. It 
may be an important part of the public rela- 
tions program not only for the worker to 
speak at a grange meeting but also to sit 
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beside Mrs. Olsen as she peels apples and 
give her some correct understanding of a 
happening in her neighborhood, knowing 
that this will be passed along among her 
friends, her church group and at the next 
grange meeting. 


Need for Adaptable Program 


Just as interpretation must be varied and 
adapted, so too must the program of the 
rural agency be broad and adaptable. Almost 
all problems found in more urban areas are 
found in the rural community; the difference 
is in the number and often the intensity. 
This means that like the old-time general 
practitioner the rural agency does not spe- 
cialize but is prepared to handle a whole 
gamut of problems. Where there are no other 
casework agencies, no time is spent on deter- 
mining whether the requested service comes 
within the agency’s function. The only ques- 
tion is whether the agency itself can render 
the service or whether the need must go 
unmet. 

Nine-year-old Stewart is referred by the school be- 
cause of his behavior and suspected neglect at home. 
The real problem is found to be his cleft palate and 
poorly repaired lip. The struggle to find help for this 
boy may result in setting up a skeleton program for 
children with this affliction which, later on, becomes a 


factor in the establishment of a state program for these 
youngsters. 


The variety of service required is of par- 
ticular concern because resources are so few 
and must often be sought out at the cost of 
much time and money. No amount of experi- 
ence or continuity of service greatly lessens 
this problem. When two-year-old Leroy is 
found to have bronchial asthma and help is 
to be had only in a city 130 miles away, what 
might otherwise be a matter of a few hours 
work and some free clinic service becomes 
many day-long trips for tests and treatment. 
Cases like this are of serious import to case 
loads and budgets. Because of the poverty of 
resources the agency’s program needs to be 
elastic and permit adaptation tospecific needs. 

Along with this poverty of resources is a 
compensatory kind of resource in the rural 
community—the close, intimate knowledge 
of where to look for interest and special help. 
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This, plus the adaptability of program, can | 
mean resources which might not be available | 
elsewhere. The Rentons are an example of 


this kind of tailor-made service: 


This large family was on the verge of disruption, the | 
mother seemingly destined for a mental hospital, the 
father involved in stealing, the children presenting 
physical as well as behavior problems. Twelve people 


were crowded into a small apartment—a condition | 


which in itself breeds problems. The family seemed 
essentially a sound one, with the possible exception of 
the father’s inherent weaknesses. The agency concluded 
that the Rentons, with some agency support, could 
carry on satisfactorily in a different setting. Futile 
attempts to locate adequate housing resulted finally in 
setting up a special fund, taking title to a double house, 
converting it to some extent into a single dwelling and 
getting the family established. This, along with financial 
assistance from the agency to bring the nutritional level 
up to a point of safety, brought a remarkable and rapid 
change in the Renton’s picture. 


The rural agency is continually treading 
virgin territory, mapping out its own pro- 
gram, seeking its own resources. The ade- 
quate rural program must allow, structurally 
and financially, for this. 


The Rural Worker 


Any discussion of the rural agency soon 
becomes a discussion of the worker, for the 
rural worker actually is the rural agency. In 
a situation where everybody knows what 
everybody else is doing the worker’s activi- 
ties, too, are known. He either enhances the 
standing of the agency or detracts from it. 
He is called upon for the utmost in responsi- 
ble behavior. As in all pioneering work the 
development of the rural program calls for 
the greatest skill and tact. 

The tragedy of rural work is that it enjoys 
so little status in the field generally that its 
drawing power is nil. Instead of attracting 
the skilled, capable worker, too often even a 
beginning rural program must be staffed 
with totally untrained and untried young 
workers. In the task of assuring equal oppor- 
tunities for all children, one of the outstand- 
ing needs, therefore, is to present the 
challenge of rural work. 

Living in an area remote from professional 
and cultural centers certainly has its draw- 
backs, but the same ingenuity which finds 
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| resources for clients can surely find resources 
{ for workers! If he is not afraid of the close 
one-to-one living relationships of the rural 
community, the worker will find a richness 
here which can offset many shortcomings. 
In the small community the role of the 
worker is often that of friend and as such, 


| even after case records are officially closed, 


A 


ee 


he remains in that role: 


He sees at first hand the Renton children gaining new 
heights, Denny on the football team, Pat playing a 
flute in the high school band. 

Sunday morning in church he may hear the husky 
sweet voice of a foster child taking up the melody of the 
morning anthem. Can he help feeling gratified because 
he has had some part in changing the destiny pattern so 
> radically for that child? 

Little gifts come regularly “‘for the children” from 
scattered parts of the community, the Bear Creek 
Sunday School, the Wilcox Women’s Club. 

He knows that he is part of an on-going con- 
cern for children which probably exists only 
because of the work of the agency. 

The rural job calls for the maximum in 
effort, but it can also produce the maximum 
in compensations. There are, of course, some 
personality traits which will make it easier. 
If the worker can live comfortably with 
himself, if he can feel a lift of heart when the 
first green of spring spreads over the hills, if 
he appreciates the slower-paced living of the 
small town, the job will be more comfortable. 
But surely the challenge of work which has 
such a creative quality should and can, if 
properly presented, draw adequate response 
despite a seriously short supply of trained 
social workers. 


Special Problems 


The problems of staff are inseparable from 
two other difficulties which seem particularly 
troublesome for the rural agency. The truly 
rural agency is usually small, often with a 
lone worker or at best two or three, and the 
problem of supervision is a major one. Where 
in such a situation is casework supervision? 
Where lies the inspiration for continued im- 
provement of policies and practices upon 
which the life of the agency depends? The 
latter need is probably the more easily met 
where affiliation with a _ standard-setting 
organization such as the Child Welfare 
League of America is possible. The problem 
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of casework supervision may remain, for 
many rural agencies, the seemingly insur- 
mountable We have considered the 
possibility of having two or even three small 
agencies in adjoining counties pool their re- 
sources and share the time and cost of a 
casework supervisor. At present, however, 
we are without a solution to this problem. 

Closely allied to staff difficulties is the 
problem of raising adequate funds. The rural 
agency should not only be able to meet pre- 
vailing salary scales, it should do better if it is 
to attract the worker with the necessary 
qualifications. It seems safe to assume that 
in many cases the rural community does not 
have within its own borders the resources for 
raising the funds sufficient for this type of 
program. Yet the vigor and life of an agency 
serving the rural area will depend upon the 
continued interest and support of the local 
area. Only as all local resources, both finan- 
cial and personal, are utilized will the agency 
be able to serve the community. This seems 
to mean that somehow in the rural agency 
there must be a benevolent meeting of both 
private and public resources. 

Are these problems different from those 
met by the urban agency? Basically they are 
not, but in the rural area they take on differ- 
ent relative values and always have distinc- 
tive characteristics. A single agency serving 
an area lacks the support of other similar 
agencies. It must forge ahead alone in the 
establishment of policies and practices which 
will make today’s resources available to the 
children who need them, and then be pre- 
pared to defend those policies and practices 
among its own constituency. The Board of 
the rural agency must have confidence in its 
own program and genuine devotion to it. 

There is much that has not been con- 
sidered in this paper. Not enough has been 
said of the problem of adequate supervision 
for the rural agency, of how to achieve ade- 
quate financial support to make acceptable 
standards of staff and care possible, and of 
many other smaller considerations which 
have special meaning in this setting. But 
presenting the problems of the rural agency 
is as complex as the job itself. 


one. 
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SELECTION OF COTTAGE PERSONNEL 


Melvin E. Allerhand 


Clinical Psychologist 
Bellefaire, Regional Child Care Service 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The prosiem of selecting more effective 
people for the delicate function of working 
and living with emotionally disturbed young- 
sters is one that faces all administrators of 
such institutions. Since the interaction be- 
tween adult and child is all inclusive, one 
could examine many variables. Interviewers 
of applicants for such positions have had a 
very difficult task, having to rely mainly ona 
qualitative approach, and frequently using 
the presented background and letters of 
recommendation. A review of the literature 
indicated the need for a more quantitative 
aid in screening and selecting such workers. 

In the area of developing tests for selecting 
workers and/or determining vocational inter- 
ests there has been considerable research. 
Specific tests to fit the specific job seem fre- 
quently to yield the most conclusive results.? 
These studies have used an empirical ap- 
proach in determining what kinds of items 
are most discriminating. Frequently, various 
tests are administered to a group of known 
successful performers in a specific job. Their 
answers are used as a yardstick to evaluate 
the applicants. If the prospective employee 
answers many of the items in a manner 
similar to the known successful performer, 
the probability of success is greater, the 
assumption being that there are certain com- 


1 Appreciation is expressed to the administration and 
staff of Bellefaire for contributing time and energy 
toward the completion of this study. Special acknowl- 
edgment is made to Dr. Morris F. Mayer, Resident 
Director of Bellefaire, who stimulated the author’s 
interest in this subject and offered excellent suggestions 
throughout the study. 

2C. E. Jurgensen, “Report on Classification Inven- 
tory, a Personality Test for Industrial Use,” J. Applied 
Psychol., 28: 445-460, 1944; G. F. Kuder, “The Stability 
of Preference Items,” J. Soc. Psychol., 10: 41-50, 1939; 
E. K. Strong, Jr., “Prediction Value of Vocational 
Interest Test.”” J. Ed. Psychol., 26: 331-349, 1935. 
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Dr. Allerhand reports on a study which attempted to 
take a step toward establishing a more clear-cut 
method of performance evaluation of cottage parents, 
and constructing a questionnaire for their selection, 


mon characteristics amongst successful per- 
formers. If one could locate other people 
who are similar to the known successful 
workers in some measurable way, there 
would be a better chance of selecting more 
good workers. 

Another interesting factor is the content of 
the items. In many instances the apparent 
relatedness of the item to the job itself is only 
of partial concern; the main consideration is 
whether or not the item actually discrimi- 
nates. For example, an item referring to a 
person’s color preference in ink? may accom- 


gy 


os ee 


plish more in discriminating between a good | 


and a poor worker than one which sounds 
more relevant to the position under evalua- 
tion. The use of more indirect items in ques- 
tionnaires or inventories has become most 
apparent in the field of personality inventory 
construction.* 

This study presents certain steps taken 
toward accomplishing two main purposes: 

to establish a quantitative and more refined method 
of evaluating the performance of cottage personnel, and 

to locate questionnaire-type items which would aid 


in predicting successful performance and selecting suc- 
cessful performers in the position of cottage counselor. 


Method 


A Criterion of Performance 

Supervisors of workers establish personal 
criteria which are used both consciously and 
unconsciously to varying degrees in evaluat- 


3G. F. Kuder, op. cit. 

4M. E. Allerhand, H. G. Gough, and M. L. Grais, 
“Personality Factors in Neurodermatitis.” Psychosom. 
Med., 12: 386-390, 1950; S. R. Hathaway and J. C. 
McKinley, The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory Manual, Psychological Corporation, New 
York, 1951; P. E. Meehl, Clinical versus Statistical 
Prediction. University of Minnesota Press, Minnea- 
polis, 1954. 
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ing the worker. Through group discussions 
with the supervisors of cottage personnel, a 
series of the apparently most important 
factors used in such evaluations was compiled. 


Table I 


Ten Important Factors in Evaluating Cottage 
Personnel and their Assigned Weights 





Factor Weight 

Ae [PSO RANIOG oa orns eiick ele wet wees 9 
9, Ability to work with other staff 

EOS Ais arson cia eer arene aia 16 
3. Enjoyment in participating with 

childrei 10 @ Group: .c 2.5.6. esr icee. Jl] 
4, Intellectual curiosity... ........... 10 
SS ONO io Seo eee sae taaetess 10 
6;. Personal standards... sc... ci.05ces< 10 
7. Leadership qualities. ......00..60026 09 
§, “Ability to organize’... ....... 6c 60sc0scs .06 
Ge OREM SOUS 6 2 Seisdecahauasecwdes 06 
10. Orientation towards child’s school 


NNO RSS oo 55 ett Sat nt ee 03 


There were ten locatable areas. Each was 
not considered to be of equal importance, so 
that it became necessary to use a method of 
assigning appropriate weights. Three child- 
care specialists were asked to determine the 
relative importance of each factor by com- 
paring every possible pair of the ten (45 
comparisons). In making these comparisons, 
each judge was to indicate independently 
which of a given two areas was the more 
important one when considering the func- 
tions of a cottage counselor. For example, 
they were asked, ““Which is more important, 
ability to work with other staff members, or 
intellectual curiosity”? Through this proce- 
dure, the numerical weights listed in Table I 
were determined. 

An evaluation scale’ was established which 
purportedly (as indicated by essential agree- 
ment amongst a group of specialists) in- 
cluded items measuring these ten areas. Each 
item on the scale was rated by checking one 
of the four divisions along a horizontal line. 
Examples of extreme positive and negative 
behavior specific to the item were included. 
For example, the item on “disposition” has 
as the extreme positive anchor point, “most 


® A copy of the performance rating scale will be sup- 
plied on request of the author. 
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comfortable—calm, relaxed, and not readily 
upset by sudden changes,” and as the ex- 
treme negative anchor point, “most irritable 
—jumpy, tense, on edge, thrown when plans 
are changed.” Each of the divisions was con- 
sidered to be of equal weight, giving a range 
of one to four that could be scored on each 
item. The overall rating, a composite of the 
ratings in all ten areas after the appropriate 
weight was applied, was calculated by adding 
all the weighted ratings and dividing by ten. 

Reliability of the rating was tested by 
using a sample of counselors who were rated 
by two supervisors acquainted with their 
functioning. The inter-rater reliability was 
high; that is, there was a high level of agree- 
ment between the supervisors, which indi- 
cated that one rating by the immediate 
supervisor would yield sufficiently reliable 
results. Therefore, all of the subjects in the 
study were rated on this scale only by their 
immediate supervisor. 


The Questionnaire 


A questionnaire’ approach was followed 
because of its established effectiveness as 
well as practical considerations. This type of 
screening device is readily employable with- 
out specialized training and can be adminis- 
tered and scored in a relatively short time. 

It was necessary to locate items, including 
traits or behavior, which would have prob- 
able value in differentiating the satisfactory 
from the unsatisfactory performer. The three 
areas which showed promise of having such 
discriminatory value and also lend them- 
selves to questionnaire items were: interest 
and personality, job-related factors and ac- 
tual work-related experiences. 

The following are examples of the different 
kinds of items: 


Interest and personality: “While attending the circus, 
I usually have found that I most enjoyed the a) clowns 
b) animals c) bearded lady d) aerialists.”’ 

Job-related: “It seems that the controls over children 
are generally a) too strict b) about right c) too loose.” 

Actual work-related experiences: This type was to be 
answered as the “ideal” parent and the “usual” parent 


6 A copy of the questionnaire will be supplied on re- 
quest of the author. 
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might. “You hear some noises in the dead of night and 


you discover that your child is bitterly sobbing. You 
would a) go to the child and express comfort and pro- 
tection. b) try to get the child to stop crying and talk 


about his troubles c) tell him to stop crying or he’ll 


awaken the other children. 

Twenty-nine items were constructed. Eleven 
were of the work-related experiences variety 
and eighteen of the interest-personality and 
job-related types.’ 


Subjects 


The main body of subjects included all 
summer cottage counselors at Bellefaire, 
Regional Child Care Center, for a period of 
three years.* The total number was thirty- 
one; there was one refusal to complete the 
questionnaire. The working sample of thirty 
included fourteen men with an average age of 
22.7 years and sixteen women with an 
average age of 22.3 years. All had educa- 
tional training beyond high school. 

Ten child-care specialists (four women, six 
men) actively engaged in the direct super- 
vision of cottage personnel at Bellefaire dur- 
ing all or some portion of the three-year 
period formed a panel of experts for this 
study. 


Procedure 


The questionnaire was administered to the 
cottage counselors at the beginning of the 
summer, during the training period preced- 
ing their direct work with the children. It 
was administered again at the close of the 
summer for reasons beyond the scope of this 
study. The child-care specialists also an- 
swered the questionnaire. 

The supervisors rated each counselor on 
the evaluation scale at the conclusion of the 
summer period. The third of the group with 
the highest ratings on this scale were con- 
sidered the successful counselors. The third 
of the group with the lowest ratings were 
considered the unsuccessful counselors. 


7 The L key (fifteen items) of the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (see footnote 4) was in- 
cluded as a quick indicator of test-taking attitude. 

8 Some of the counselors returned for a second work 
experience; however, each counselor was used only once 
as a subject in this study. 
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As Table II shows the successful coun. 
selors were all above 3.0 in the performance 
rating with an average of 3.4. All of the 
unsuccessful counselors were below 3.0 and 
averaged 2.6, about one unit less than the 
successful group. For the remainder of the 
study, 3.0 and above is considered a good 
performance rating and below 3.0 a poor one, 


Table II 


“Usable” Item Score and Performance Ratings 
on Experimental Groups 























\Child-care| Success- \|Unsuccess- 
. Specialists| ful Coun- | ful Coun- 
Group vii selors selors 
(N-10) (N-10) (N-10) 
SEK GN. naeares 4F SF | 6F 
6M 5M 4M 
Average Age.... 34.9 24.9 Zh2 
Range of 
Performance 
Ratings” ....<5. 3.1-3.9 | 2.2-2.8 
Average 
Performance 
Rating. «5 ..c.c. ad _ 34 2.6 
Range of | | 
“Usable” | 
Item Score #...| +1 to +6 tl to +6 | 0 to +6 Oto +6 | Oto +5 
Average 
“Usable” 
Item Score..... 5 | 4.4 2.1 








* Possible performance rating range—from 1 to 4. 

# Possible item score range—from —1 to 
+7. (One item was given negative weight since the low 
counselor group gave 


“usable” 


the predominant response.) 


Results 


The empirical nature of this study and the 
smallness of the sample precluded the use of 
any definitive statistical design. The basic 
requirement was to find items that seemed to 
differentiate successful from unsuccessful 
performers. Therefore, the following condi- 
tions were established in determining the 
usability of an item: 

essential consistency between the successful counselors 


and the child-care specialists. 


a meaningful difference between the successful 


counselor and child-care specialist groups, and the un- 
successful counselor group. 


assumed that individuals who 
showed general agreement with the super- 
vising group would be the most satisfactory 


It was 
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workers. The areas of disagreement between 
successful counselors and child-care special- 
ists, even though they might reflect the 
majority of each group, would tend to cloud 
the issue of separating the good from the 
poor workers. Thus, only items which re- 
flected the majority of both groups were con- 
sidered potentially usable. The next step was 
to further reduce this number to those items 
to which the majority of the unsuccessful 
group responded in a meaningfully different 
way. The aim was that the usable items 
would show the widest possible discrepancy 
(within the limits of the questionnaire) be- 
tween more desirable and less desirable 
workers. 


Table III 


“Usable” Items in Preliminary Scale 





_ Response Value 
1. I prefer sports which involve a) com- 
petitive b) non- -competitive action. (a) Sa 
2. While attending the circus, I usually 
have found that I most enjoyed the 
a) clowns b) animals c) bearded lady 
GV GRNAUBG ose fxd dense sek (d) a 
3. As I honestly review my experiences, 
I find that I have gained more from 
people who would be grouped as a) 
permissive b) protective c) authori- 
tarian in their approach..... eee os 
4, Although all of the following factors 
may play a part, the best supervisory 
conferences should emphasize a) learn- 
ing new techniques b) realizing the 
dynamics of the clients involved c) 
seeking the feelings and motives be- 
hind the supervisee’s action d) an ex- 
change of views between the super- 
visor and the supervisee............ (d) = 
. It seems that the controls over chil- 
dren are generally a) too strict b) 
about right c) too loose............ (b) — 
6. I like to know some important people 
because it makes me feel important. 
BE ats octdecd eee een (T) oo 
. You hear some noises in the dead of 
night and you discover that your 
child is bitterly sobbing. You would 
a) go to the child and express com- 
fort and protection b) try to get the 
child to stop crying and talk about 
his troubles c) tell him to stop crying 
or he’ll awaken the other children... (a) — 
8. Your child is two years old. He has not 
learned to control his bowels. You 
would a) sit him on the toilet each day 
and keep him there until he com- 
pleted his mission b) let him go until 
he realizes that it’s the thing to do 
c) punish him if he dirties his under- 
clothing d) seek the assistance of a 


MBRIAUSO ois a's eo ating ce wae eee (b) a 


*Item appears on the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory “L” key. 


wa 
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When the responses’ to the questionnaire 
were examined eight items met the above 
conditions. 

There was at least a 30 percent difference 
between the successful counselor—child-care 
specialist groups and the unsuccessful coun- 
selor group and no more than a 10 percent 
difference between the successful counselor 
and child-care specialist groups on any of the 
usable items. 

These eight items became the group of 
“usable” items which could be applied to the 
entire sample of subjects. Table II shows 
range of scores and average score for the 
various groups. Although the unsuccessful 
counselor group scored as high as +5, the 
average score was 2.1. The successful coun- 
selor and child-care specialist groups yielded 
almost identical scores on the questionnaire 
(4.4 and 4.5 respectively). 

If we can consider the “usable” items as a 
preliminary scale, the average scores and the 
distribution of these scores suggest the fol- 
lowing scheme in differentiating the high 
from the low performers: 


+4 to +7—good risks 
—1 to +2—poor risks 
+3 —uncertain zone 


There was considerable variation in level of 
effectiveness of subjects scoring +3. It was 
felt that including these subjects in the por- 
tions of the study involving prediction of 
success would cloud the results. Further, 
Table II indicates a natural breaking point 
at +2 for the low performers and +4 for the 
minimal level of the high performers. There- 
fore, the +3 subjects were excluded in the 
remainder of the study. 

As a first step in evaluating the effective- 
ness of these items, they were applied to the 
middle third of the counselors in the experi- 
mental group. In this group the range in 
performance ratings was from 2.9 to 3.1 
(average 3.0), and the range of questionnaire 
scores from +1 to +5 (average +3.5). It is 


® All of the subjects demonstrated a good test-taking 
attitude as might be indicated by the responses to the 
fifteen L items of the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory. Six or more false answers would 
suggest a meaningful deviation from the standards 
established for this inventory; none of the subjects ex- 
ceeded three. However, the low C group answered false 
often enough to one of these items that it was included 
as a “usable” item in the preliminary scale. 
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rather evident that the “usable” item score 
placed this group in essentially the same posi- 
tion as the performance ratings. Discounting 
the one subject scoring +3, the preliminary 
scale accurately differentiated the low from 
the high performers in all but one instance 
(89% accuracy), in which the subject re- 
ceived a score of +4 and a performance rat- 
ing of 2.9. 

A second attempt at evaluating the pre- 
liminary scale of eight “usable” items was 
undertaken with a similar group of twelve 
counselors. Administration of the question- 
naire and evaluation of performance was car- 
ried out in a manner as closely comparable 
to the main study as possible. Three subjects 
scored a +3 on the questionnaire and thus 
were not included. The scale was consistent 
with the performance ratings in seven of the 
nine subjects (78% accuracy). There was one 
instance of a low performer scoring as a good 
risk, and one of a good performer scoring as a 
poor risk. 


Summary 


There has been a growing need for aid in 
the selection of cottage personnel for chil- 
dren’s institutions. This study is only an 
initial step in the difficult task of more ac- 
curately selecting successful cottage coun- 
selors. 


~ 


The limitations in the size of the sample 
and the brevity of the preliminary scale sug- 
gest that practical use of the “usable” items 
must be extremely guarded and considered 
experimental. However the results are quite 
promising in discriminating between high 
and low performers in two samples of cottage 
counselors, and indicate that a more exten- 
sive study might be attempted; practical 
application of this scale must be questioned 
until such a study is completed. Increasing 
the number of items based on the intent of 
the “usable” items would probably yield a 
more reliable and valid instrument. 

It would also be of value to reconsider the 
factors and reassign the weights of the per- 
formance evaluation scale. Locating the most 
generally accepted areas of importance in 
cottage staff evaluation would probably 
make such evaluations more consistent and 
accurate. 
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SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 


Programs Leading to the Degree 
Master of Social Science 


Plan A Curriculum—Three summer sessions in 
study on the Smith campus and two winter ses- 
sions in field work in selected agencies or clinics 


Plan B Curriculum—Two summer sessions and 
one winter session designed for applicants who 
have had substantial professional experience or 


previous graduate work 
Academic Year Opens June 24, 1959 
2 


Program of Advanced Study (Third Year) Leading 
to Diploma—To prepare for practice, super- 
vision, and teaching 


July 29, 1959 to July 28, 1960 
a 


For further information write to 


Tue Director Cotutece Hatt 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 





The George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


e 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 
e 
Admission in Fall or Spring Semester 


Entrance in spring semester, followed by sum- 
mer session, permits second-year status in the 
Master’s program the following fall. 

A two-year graduate curriculum leading to the 
professional degree. 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 
A professional graduate two-year curriculum, 


largely generic. Supervised field practice is 
available in both public and private child wel- 
fare agencies. 

Scholarships or training grants usually avail- 
able for the qualified applicant. 


DOCTOR OF SOCIAL WORK 


A professional degree based on a research 
concentration. 
e 


Early inquiry and application is advised. 
For information, write to The Dean. 
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THE LEGALLY ADOPTABLE, UNADOPTED CHILD 


Alfred Kadushin Dr. 


Associate Professor 
School of Social Work 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


SoctaL AGENCIES are besieged by childless 
couples anxious to adopt a child. They are 
also burdened with the care of parentless 
children who are anxious to be adopted. Yet 
many of the legally adoptable children never 
achieve adoption. Such children are different; 
they are all handicapped, some by their age, 
some by social background, some by religion, 
others by physical or emotional disability. 
These are the children who are hard to place; 
the children with special problems. No eu- 
phemism can vitiate the harsh truth that in 
the competition of parentless children for 
childless “‘parents,” these children have been 
rejected. 

There is a rich social work literature on 
the general problem of hard to place children 
and on the specific categories of handicaps 
to adoptive placement: race, age, physical 
disability, mental disability, pathological 
background. Also there is a growing body of 
literature which describes successful experi- 
ences in placing for adoption children with 
special problems. There is, however, little 
systematic discussion of what happens to the 
legally adoptable child who is not placed for 
adoption. How are these children cared for 
after parental rights have been terminated 
and before they are adopted, if they ever 
are? Does denial of legal adoption, because 
of the difficulties these children bring to the 
adoptive situation, mean depriving them of 
ameaningful family life? What circumstances 
are they likely to face in growing up if adop- 
tive homes are not found for them? 


Study of Unadopted Children 
The Division of Children and Yo: 
Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Welfare recently made an effort to find an 
answer to these questions. While the problem 
of the hard-to-place child is a matter of con- 


of the 
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Kadushin offers for consideration instances 
where long-term boarding care, although an imperfect 
solution, could well be a satisfactory alternative to a 
permanent home by adoption. 


cern to both public and private agencies, the 
general practice has been to ask public 
agencies to take guardianship. Consequently, 
a study limited to children under state guard- 
ianship covers most of the hard-to-place 
children in the state. 

An earlier study had established that the 
median length of time between guardianship 
commitment to the Division of Children and 
Youth and placement for adoption is seven 
to eight months. It was decided, therefore, 
to study all children under ten years of age 
not placed for adoption, who by June 1, 1957 
had been under the agency’s guardianship 
for five months or more.! 

A questionnaire was formulated and tested 
in consultation with the central office staff 
of the division. For the selected children it 
requested reasons for difficulty in placing, a 
description of efforts that had been made to 
place them, the results of such efforts, and 
information regarding the circumstances 
under which each child was currently living. 
Questionnaires were distributed to the child 
welfare workers responsible for the care of 
these children. After a preliminary review of 
the completed questionnaires, each was dis- 
cussed with the worker who had filled it out. 
In the few instances where workers were un- 
available because of illness or vacation the 
completed questionnaire was discussed with 
the supervisor. 

As a result of these interviews, responses 
were amplified, clarified and qualified, and 
with a guided interview form, further infor- 
mation was obtained about the child’s cur- 
rent living situation and adjustment. 

Following interviews with the children’s 
workers, the records of one-third of the chil- 


1 Children institutionalized because of mental or 
physical handicaps were excluded from the study. 
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dren selected for study were reviewed. This 
involved reading the last two entries of the 
record, the last transfer summary and, where 
available, the latest medical, psychological 
and psychiatric report. Thus, the data were 
collected on the basis of a questionnaire, 
structured interviews with the children’s 
worker and a reading of a sample of the 
records. 


Factors in Difficult Placement 


Preparations for adoptive placement had 
not been completed for forty-eight children 
in the study group. An additional twenty-one 
were placed for adoption during the two 
months (June 1 to July 31, 1957) that it took 
to collect the study data. As of August 1, 
1957, 220 children under ten had remained 
under guardianship to the state for more 
than seven months. Preparations for place- 
ment had been completed but they were not 
yet placed for adoption. 

Five of these children were eminently 
placeable: all were white, under two years of 
age, and physically, mentally and emo- 
tionally healthy, without hint of pathology 
in the family background. Delay in their 
adoptive placement lay solely in the fact 
that work pressures had prevented offering 
them adequate service. Since it was con- 
fidently anticipated that they would be 
placed for adoption shortly, without any 
difficulty, these five children were not further 
considered. 


Table I 


Factors Responsible for Delaying Adoption 











; Number o Percent 
puore Children of Total 
BRROR ore een tod ne tener 79 36.6 
PAGS Ss is ssc sinvvs A isie sks 54 25,1 
I rere 40 18.6 
PMGIEAN Asics 24 Pi. 
BNNGHONA 5s soc s ees ee 7 303 
SIDHAE F1ES..6. cece oc 6 2.8 
Family Pathology........ 3 1.4 
RORGION 6 ok ola c 24 wee ees 2 1 
Family Social Disorgani- 
zation (alcoholism, pro- 
miscuity, pauperism, etc.). 0 0 
ee eee 215 | «= 100% 


The group included 67 Indian children, 25 Negroes, 
1 Puerto Rican, and 1 Mexican. 
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In each of the remaining 215 cases there is, 
according to the child’s worker, some factor 
or factors which make adoptive placement 
more than normally difficult. Table I lists 
those factors regarded by the workers as of 
primary importance in contributing to the 
difficulty in adoptive placement. It should 
be noted that in 91.5 percent of the cases a 
limited number of factors—race, age, physical 
and mental disability—are primarily re. 
sponsible for the delay in placement. 

Table II shows the nature of the living 
arrangements for these children as of the 
time questionnaires were answered. 


Table II 


Living Arrangements for Legally Adoptable 
but Unplaced Children 





Living Arrangements |Number of| Percent 











| Children | of Total 

Boarding Home...........| 198 92.0 
Relative’s Home..........| 9 4.2 
BTCC CIOME sv cise e ene 1 | 0.6 
OPPRGRARE «5 55 se vee ss] iT 32 
OUR etnies ace eee 215 | 100% 





While adoptive homes have not been 
found for these children, approximately 97 
percent of the group is living with a family. 
The important question is, however, to what 
extent these children are considered, and feel 
themselves to be, a part of the family group 
with whom they are living? To what degree 
are they identified with the family, inte- 
grated into the family, emotionally a func- 
tioning member of the family? 

One measure of this is the relative stability 
of living arrangements for this group of 
children. Table III shows the relationship 
between time under guardianship and time 
in the foster home since guardianship. 

The table shows that 152 children, or 73 
percent have been living in the same home 
since guardianship commitment. One hun- 
dred and fifty-one have been under guard- 
ianship for two years or longer. Of these, 133, 
or 88 percent, were in the same home for two 
years or more. 

These figures underestimate the stability 
of family living arrangements for these chil- 
dren. The total period in the home is, in 
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Table Il 


Relationship between Time in Guardianship and Time in Foster Home Since Guardianship Began 


Time in Less 


Time in Foster Home since Guardianship Began 











Guardianship | tints | gp} gs ete bs 6\71\e 9 10 | Totals 
Months | | | | | | 

ic x o3a oie alee ei tane eis 6 51 | } 57 
Recah eanvunsaeed 3 5 36 | | | 44 
Petes caiesineeanees 3 + 7 24 | | 38 
Cae csc easngrna an 2 2 6 15 | | a 
PO 4x eek cox eh ke 1 5 ) 2. | | | 14 
Risso Sitka veavnss | 2 | 2 | | | | 4 
PeeWee eS 1 ee. Fests | 14 
Oca rancwernenss 1 LL 2) 2a | 5 | 9 
9 bf | | | | 1 1 
10 YISe ee eee eee ee ee eel | | 2 | 2 

BOGS. SW oniccwenaes 12 | 63 46 33 20 | 13 | 5 ‘£1 eree tS | 208 

















Time is computed to the nearest six months as of June 1, 1957. ‘Ten years” means more than nine years, six 


months, but less than ten years. 


forty cases, longer than the time given in 
Table III. In some instances the children 
were placed in the home while under custody 
commitment to the agency. When this was 
changed to a guardianship commitment, the 
child remained in the same home. In other 
instances the child had been placed in the 
home by the county and when the State was 
granted guardianship commitment, the child 
remained in the same home. The length of 
time actually in the home was available in 
twenty of these forty instances. The twenty 
children for whom such information is avail- 
able averaged 2.6 years in the home before 
guardianship commitment. 

Stability of living arrangements is a pre- 
requisite for developing social and emotional 
membership in a family group. The child and 
the foster parents need time to get to know 
each other, understand each other, ap- 
preciate each other. But while time is neces- 
sary it is not, in itself, sufficient. Table III 
tells us only that in many cases the children 
have lived with one family long enough to 
make their incorporation in the family 
group possible; the children have had the 
time to develop meaningful relationships in 
the home. Interviews with the workers and 
a review of the records tell us that the pos- 
sibilities for developing meaningful relation- 
ships have, for many of these children, been 
realized. 
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Emotional Adoption of the Unadopted 


This is true for children who were hard to 
place because they are Indian or Negro. 


Jimmy, a five-year-old illegitimate Negro boy, has 
been under guardianship for five years and in the same 
Negro foster home for four years. The record notes that 
“Jimmy’s adjustment in this home has been good. He 
identifies with the foster father even to the extent of 
wanting to dress like him. . . . The foster mother says 
she wouldn’t take a million dollars for this child. The 
parents talk about him as ‘our adopted child.’ ” 

Ted, who is seven years old, of mixed Negro-white 
descent, has been under guardianship for six years, 
living in the same Negro foster home for five years. The 
record notes that “it is questionable that we could 
provide a more accepting home for Ted. The foster 
parents have provided him with a great deal of love and 
security. The child’s adjustment in the home has been 
very good. He is treated like a member of the family.” 

Barbara, a five-year-old Indian girl, had been so 
neglected by her parents immediately after birth that it 
was doubtful that she would live when the agency as- 
sumed custody five years ago. Barbara has been under 
guardianship of the agency for three years and in the 
same white foster home for five years. Her identification 
with the foster parents is “quite strong” and the foster 
parents have “some meaningful relation and affection 
for her.” Aside from some food fads, which the foster 
parents have handled very well, Barbara has not mani- 
fested any problems. 


What is true of these Negro and Indian 
children is also true of children who could 
not be placed for adoption because of phys-~ 
ical disabilities. They have found a family 
as well as a home. 
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John, an eight-year-old white, has been under guard- 
ianship of the agency for six years and in the same foster 
home for five years. As an infant in his own home he 
was beaten, uncared for, and unfed. Just before the 
agency assumed guardianship John was hospitalized for 
injuries intentionally inflicted by his parents. He suf- 
fered a fractured skull and multiple bruises. He cur- 
rently suffers from right spastic hemiplegia. John is 
enuretic and his stammering speech is sometimes dif- 
ficult to understand. The worker states that the foster 
parents see him as their son and “never want him to 
leave.” The record indicates that “there seems to be no 
doubt about the foster parents’ acceptance of the child.” 


Steve is a seven-year-old white, who was born out of 
wedlock. He has been under guardianship for seven 
years, living in the same foster home for four years. 
Steve has a deformed arm and hand. The record notes 
that “Steve has made an excellent adjustment in this 
home and is a secure little fellow. His foster parents are 
extremely capable and have done exceptional work in 
helping the boy to adjust to his handicap and to reduce 
it as a limiting factor. It would seem that this home re- 
quires only routine supervision.” The worker notes, in 
a transfer summary, that every change of worker “‘oc- 
casions anxiety for the foster parents, since they are 
afraid that the change might result in Steve’s removal 
from the home.” 


Four-year-old Ann has been under guardianship of 
the agency for four years and living in the same foster 
home for four years. She suffers from marked hydro- 
cephalus and has almost no vision in one eye. The 
worker states that Ann “is so much a part of this family 
that taking her away from them would be like taking 
her away from her own home.” The worker “‘is handling 
this case as if Ann had been adopted by this family.” 
She states that “‘we are indeed fortunate that placement 
was made in a foster home that so meets the child’s 
needs that she may grow up there with or without 
adoption.” 


Jimmy is a_nine-and-one-half-year-old illegitimate 
white boy, who has been under guardianship for four 
years and has been living in the same foster home for 
four years. He suffers from a paralysis of the right arm 
and stiffness of the right leg. A recent psychometric 
exam lists his IQ as 65. He is diurnally enuretic. The 
record states that Jimmy is a “lovable child who needs 
a great deal of acceptance and recognition, both of 
which he has gotten in his home. The foster parents have 
provided Jimmy with the secure feelings he needs and 
have done beautifully in helping him to progress with- 
out needing to push him beyond his capacity. There is a 
definite feeling of warmth between members of this 
family. As far as Jimmy is concerned, this is his home 
and it is quite apparent that he definitely feels he be- 
longs here.” 


The following children who could not be 
placed because they are mentally handi- 
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capped are also emotionally adopted but 
legally unadopted. 


Sam, a nine-year-old, has been under agency guard. 
ianship for only one year but has lived in the same foster 
home for seven years. Psychometric examination jp. 
dicates that Sam is mentally retarded. He is in g 
specially graded class in school. The boy’s father, 
several uncles and the paternal grandfather have al] 
spent some time in mental hospitals. The record jn. 
dicates that “in this home the child has received an 
unusual amount of acceptance and affection.” The re. 
port of a psychiatrist, consulted in 1956, states that 
“there are few homes that would so completely accept 
such a child and give him the warmth and stimulation 
this family gives. They show complete acceptance of 
the child as one of their own family group.” 

Sara, aged nine, has been under agency guardianship 
for seven years and in the same home for eight years, 
Her last psychometric examination, given in 1954, 
shows an IQ of 56, Sara’s maternal grandmother, ma. 
ternal grandfather and a maternal aunt are mentally 
deficient. The foster parents have one adopted daughter 
who is now married. They are very much attached to 
Sara and “‘wouldn’t think of giving her up.” The worker 
states that the foster parents have “given Sara a lot of 
affection and seem to be able to appreciate her in a very 
real way. They have a good understanding and ac. 
ceptance of mental retardation.” 

Viola, who is nine, and was born out of wedlock, has 
been under guardianship and living in the same foster 
home for nine years. Psychometric examination shows 
an IQ of 63. Her parents are described as “shiftless, 
ambitionless and dull.” Viola’s mother has an IQ of 82 
and two aunts and an uncle were institutionalized as 
feeble-minded. Viola is in chronic poor health and now 
suffers from rheumatic fever. Her foster parents, who 
have one child of their own, have completely accepted 
Viola. “They have treated her just as their own child 
and she has been responsive to them. They are warm, 
happy people and Viola gives the impression of being a 
very secure, happy child . . . . She gets along reason- 
ably well with other children and there is no problem in 
either school or home. The child has the affection and 
security of a child in her own home.” 


“Point of No Return” in Foster Home 


Some of the children, despite the handi- 
caps which made them hard to place, have 
developed such full membership in the foster 
family that a “point of no return” has been 
reached. Workers feel that separation from 
the substitute, albeit non-adoptive home, 
would entail great pain and hurt and loss for 
the child. This is a testimonial to the solidity 
of the emotional ties between child and 
family. 
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Pat is a three-year-old Catholic Indian girl whose 
mother died eight days after giving birth. Her father 
voluntarily surrendered custody of the child to the 
agency after deciding that he could not care for her. She 
has a palsied right arm, the result of a birth injury. Pat 
has been living with the same family since shortly after 
birth. A recent entry in the case record notes that “in 
conversations with the foster mother, the worker learned 
that Pat continues to be a lovable child. The foster 
parents are much delighted with her, regarding her 
much as they would a child of their own. . . . She 
appears to be a youngster of happy personality develop- 
ment and holds promise of continuing that way... . 
The present placement is most ideal for what it can 
offer Pat in the way of sincere affection and guidance.” 
The record states that “the fact that Pat is not adopted 
does not, it appears, detract from the emotional security 
she is gaining in this home situation. If there is a pos- 
sibility of adoptive placement in another home at this 
time for Pat it might be advisable. On the other hand, 
the possibility should be weighed carefully before 
decision is arrived at, in view of the security in this 
home situation.” 

Theodore, a nine-and-one-half-year-old Indian boy, 
has been under guardianship for three years and in the 
same foster home for six years, having been placed 
earlier by the county. The worker states that Theodore 
“has become a full and happy member of this home. . 
| have been immensely impressed, in the many months 
of visits to the home with the great love and understand- 
ing given by these foster parents.” The foster mother is 
Indian and the foster father white. The worker notes 
that she does not feel “that adoption is the answer, 
particularly when the child’s needs are being adequately 
met in the boarding home. The trauma of a separation 
would be too great, in spite of the greater accruing 
securities in an adoptive home.” 


Ralph is an eight-year-old boy under guardianship 
for four years. He has been living in the same foster 
home for four years. Ralph had been neglected by both 
parents, “tied to the potty chair on numerous occasions, 
locked in an upstairs room, beaten and not fed.” 

The mother was relieved when the agency took 
custody, stating that she was “really afraid she would 
kill him some time.”” When Ralph was committed, he 
was a “bewildered, frightened, pathetic little boy who 
was afraid of people.” The worker notes that Ralph has 
progressed very well in the foster home and is strongly 
attached to the foster parents. It is very possible that, 
because of strong identification and excellent progress, 
this foster home may be considered a better long-term 
home than could be offered the boy through adoption.” 


William, a nine-year old white boy who was born out 
of wedlock, has been under guardianship for four years 
and in the same foster home for six. He suffers from 
congenital deformities of feet and legs and had to wear 
braces until he was five years old. Billy identifies closely 
with the foster family and they see him as their son. 
The worker states that the foster parents have “handled 
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the problem of Billy’s handicap unusually well. The 
problem is whether Billy, because of the long time he 
has been in the home and the fact that he has established 
meaningful relationships here and developed a healthy 
personality, should be left to grow up in this home or 
whether further efforts should be made to find an adop- 
tive home for him. This would mean terminating quite a 
happy relationship.” 


Adjustment of These Children 


Additional data of a somewhat different 
nature supports the general contention that 
failure to place a child for adoption does not 
necessarily mean deprivation for him. In 
interviews with each worker, the researcher 
asked specific questions about each child’s 
adjustment in the home, school and com- 
munity and the extent to which the child 
was “integrated” into the family group with 
which he was living—to what extent he saw 
himself as a family member and to what 
extent the foster parents and “‘own” children 
saw him as such. The questions included a 
check list of symptoms of maladjustment, 
such as stealing, truanting, thumb sucking, 
nail biting, temper tantrums and nightmares. 
Workers were also asked whether the child 
was excessively shy, withdrawn, given to day 
dreaming, or overly hostile and aggressive. 
The check list was used primarily to give the 
workers interviewed some idea of what we 
were looking for. 

We do not claim that the analysis of the 
adjustment of this group of children can 
meet the standards of a rigorously scientific 
methodological approach. The analysis con- 
cerns itself with overt adjustment and tells 
us nothing of the inner life of the child. 
Furthermore, sixty-two percent of the group 
falls within the latency period age range— 
six to ten. Theoretically this is a period dur- 
ing which one can anticipate a reduction in 
difficulties of adjustment. 

What we were able to get was the worker’s 
general opinion about the adjustment and 
integration of the children for whom she was 
responsible. This is an educated opinion by 
a professional person, trained to make ap- 
praisals of adjustment, who is acquainted 
with the child’s behavior on the basis of a 
number of contacts. 
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The worker’s opinions were categorized 
for both adjustment and integration. They 
were considered good if the worker was 
moved to make some specific positive com- 
ment on the child’s adjustment or integra- 
tion, such as: 

The child is “solidly a member of the family,” “really 
one of the family group,” “doing very well in this home,” 
“really excellent adjustment,” “very happy and re- 
laxed in this home,” “has done remarkably well.” 


They were categorized as fair where the 
worker stated that there was no behaviorial 
difficulties as far as she could remember, no 
serious complaints about the child on the 
part of the foster parents, but at the same 
time did not specifically commend as note- 
worthy the child’s adjustment or integration. 
Adjustment and integration were considered 
poor where some symptoms of maladjust- 
ment did exist, such as, temper tantrums, 
enuresis, negativism, or difficulties with 
school, or where the child was said to feel 
like a boarder or a stranger in the home. 

Table IV lists the tabulation of the data 
regarding adjustment and integration.? In 
all except twenty-three cases, the children 
included in the table had been living in the 
same home for two years or longer. 








Table IV 
Ratings of Adjustment and Integration 
Adjustment | Integration 
Rating No. of | Percent | No. of Percent 
| dren | of _ | dren of Tete 
or ee | 20 | 147 | 54 | 38 
Ps coxa tases | 2 68 79 56 
Poot. ...:-....) 24 | 73 8 6 
Totals... 136 | 100% | 141 | 100% 


The rating indicates that most of the children 
are getting along well in these homes. Since 
a rating of poor was given wherever any 
symptom of difficulty was present, the no- 


2 We were not able to get this data on all the children. 
In some instances the child had recently been trans- 
ferred to the worker and her personal knowledge about 
him was scanty. In yet other instances, the child had 
been in the home for too limited a period for the worker 
to venture a valid opinion. 
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menclature probably does the child’s adjust. 
ment an injustice. Under a similar system of 
classification, the adjustment of very many 
own children would be rated “poor.” 

The data on integration supports the con. 
tention that many of these legally adoptable 
but unplaced children have found a family, 
The data on adjustment inferentially sup. 
ports the conclusion. It is not likely from 
what we know about the dynamics of per. 
sonal adjustment, that so many children 
would show good and fair adjustment unless 
they were received with some warmth and 
affection in foster homes. 


Future Plans for the Children 


Further evidence of the stability of the 
living arrangements for the group studied 
comes from the material regarding future 
plans for the child, where these have been 
explicitly formulated. In forty instances 
(18.6 percent) the child is in the home “‘with 
a view toward adoption.” The agency and 
the foster parents have a tacit understanding 
that the child will be adopted at some in- 
definite future time. In 119 instances (55.3 
percent) while the agency was still sup. 
posedly looking for an adoptive home, it 
was agreed by both foster parents and the 
agency that the child could remain in the 
home indefinitely. Thus, in 159 instances, 
73.9 percent of the legally adoptable but un- 
placed group with which we are concerned, 
some more or less permanent living arrange- 
ments have been provided for the child. 

What does it all add up to? It is true that 
social workers have not been able to achieve 
the very best for these children—adoptive 
placement in a good home. But the fact that 
they have not fully succeeded does not mean 
that they have failed. These children are 
hard to place for legal adoption, but many 
have been adopted socially and emotionally. 
Failure to place for adoption is not neces- 
sarily a sentence of deprivation. Children 
who have “lost” their own parents and have 
not been adopted may still grow up in the 
healthy climate of a warm, accepting home. 

Legally these children lack a mother anda 
father. The depersonalized “state” is their 
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parent. Socially and emotionally many do 
not lack for parents. The legal realities may 
tend to obscure the social-emotional realities 
of the situation in which these children live 
and grow up and develop. Only a legal 
technicality differentiates many of these 
hard-to-place children, living in long-time 
boarding homes, from adopted children. 

We are aware of the fact that social and 
emotional adoption of the child must ac- 
company legal adoption. Can we begin to 
think in terms of social-emotional adoptions 
which may not be accompanied by legal 
adoption? This may be easier for the hard- 
to-place child to achieve. 

Has our focus on legal adoption for hard- 
to-place children—admittedly the most de- 
sirable solution—led us to neglect the pos- 
sibilities of alternatives for such children? 

Perhaps we need to reassess the “respect- 
ability” of long range boarding home care 
for hard-to-place children. It is wise and 
right to strive for the very best possible 
permanent, substitute living arrangement 
for children who are legally free for adoption 
if adoptive homes cannot be found for them. 
But with chronic staff shortages; the public 
attitude toward the handicapped, the older 
child and the child of a racial minority group; 
the economic level of the Negro and Indian 
which allows them to be subsidized foster 
parents but not unsubsidized adoptive 
parents; the crushing burden of medical 

2 


care for the mentally and physically disabled 
which makes even economically secure foster 
parents hesitant to adopt them; the hesi- 
tancy of older foster parents who are board- 
ing older children to accept a legal respon- 
sibility which, in the case of their death, 
might fall on their own children—with all 
of this, and more, long range boarding home 
care may be the very best arrangement that 
can be worked out for many hard-to-place 
children. And it is an arrangement for which, 
in many instances, we need not apologize, 
either to ourselves or to others. 

This does not preclude pressing for con- 
sideration of a program for subsidized adop- 
tions on a selective basis. The data inferenti- 
ally support the desirability of such a program. 

The data add up to something else. They 
demonstrate empirically that there are 
parents who want these children, however 
different, however handicapped. They may 
not, for a variety of reasons, want them as 
their legal sons and daughters, but they do 
want them, and have accepted them as their 
own in their minds and in their hearts. To 
know this is encouraging. 

The data finally say that these children, 
however different or handicapped, can derive 
satisfactions from family living and can con- 
tribute to the satisfactions of family living. 
To know this means we can confidently offer 
the hard-to-place child for social and emo- 
tional, and ultimately for legal adoption. 


COMMENTS: THE AGENCY’S RESPONSIBILITY TO MEET CHILDREN’S SPECIFIC NEEDS 


E. Elizabeth Glover 


Executive Director 
Maryland Children’s Aid Society 
Baltimore, Maryland 


A srupy such as the above can give the 
agency making it invaluable information, 
and can help all agencies. The more that we 
can know about the children for whom it is 
dificult to find adoptive homes, the better 
and more productive our methods of obtain- 
ing the needed resources may become. 
With job pressures what they often are, 
staff turnover high in many agencies, with 
workers not always knowing too much about 
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children, insufficient adoptive families readily 
available, and staff not always comfortable 
in presenting certain children to adoptive 
families, it is understandable that a number 
of children are left in foster homes on an un- 
planned basis. I have wondered if all or some 
of these factors affected the decisions reached 
for many of the children in this study. 
These are realities with which most 
agencies must cope in varying degrees. Un- 
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fortunately in our large public agencies, with 
their heavy volume, these factors often 
operate to a greater degree than in the vol- 
untary agencies. With this a well-known 
fact, it is distressing to read Dr. Kadushin’s 
statement that, “the general practice has 
been to ask public agencies to take guardian- 
ship of these [hard-to-place] children.” If 
this practice is general, then voluntary child 
welfare agencies engaging in it are not ful- 
filling a basic responsibility of any adoption 
agency, to provide an adoptive family for the 
child determined to be in need of one. 

Dr. Kadushin asks, “Has our focus on 
legal adoption for hard-to-place children— 
admittedly the most desirable solution—led 
us to neglect the possibilities of alternatives 
for such children?” But he indicates later 
that, in spite of what we sometimes say, we 
have not always focused on legal adoption 
for the hard-to-place child. 

He states: “In 119 instances (55.3 percent) 
while the agency was still supposedly looking 
for an adoptive home, it was agreed by both 
foster parents and the agency that the child 
could remain in the home indefinitely.” 

He goes on to say: “Perhaps we need to 
reassess the value of long-range boarding 
home care for hard-to-place children. . . it 
is an arrangement for which, in many in- 
stances, we need not apologize to ourselves 
or to others.” 

I think that Dr. Kadushin may be ex- 
pressing here some of the frustration and the 
sense of neglect that workers in large board- 
ing care programs have felt increasingly, be- 
cause of the emphasis which has been placed 
on adoption and the preferential treatment 
which it has received in some agency pro- 
grams. I know or have known from experi- 
ence several agencies in which the staff re- 
sponsible for the majority of the agency’s 
case load—children not in need of adoption 
—actually developed antagonism for the 
agency’s adoption service because the at- 
tention it received appeared so dispropor- 
tionate to the needs of hundreds of other 
children. 

In our growing awareness of what foster 
home care cannot provide, the field swung so 
enthusiastically away from long-term foster 
care that I have seen workers apologetic and 
confused about working in a program which 
is obviously needed by thousands of children 
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but which seems at times barely tolerateg 
and often ignored. Unquestionably, it is high 
time that agencies with responsibility for 
children in need of extended foster home 
care—not adoption—give this program the 
attention it so urgently should have. 


Possible Adoption by Foster Family 


Those of us who have been closely asso. 
ciated with child-placing services appreciate 
that we have often not succeeded in finding 
adoptive families for individual children soon 
enough, even when the agency was concen. 
trating on doing so. If and when this occurs, 
and there is evidence that a child and a foster 
family have a close and meaningful relation. 
ship, should we not explore the possibility of 
adoption by the family? There is no better 
way, I believe, to confirm our belief in the 
quality of a family’s feeling for a child, in 
situations such as many of those described 
by Dr. Kadushin, than to offer the foster 
family an opportunity to adopt the child 
through the agency, at the same time giving 
concrete assistance where necessary. 

Foster families can and do make state- 
ments about their feeling for a child, like 
some of those quoted in the study, but as 
long as a deeper commitment has not been 
made, the child in the boarding home is too 
often displaced when a crisis or change arises 
in the foster family’s life. 

I am not advocating pressure on foster 
families to adopt children for whom the 
agency does not have adoptive homes. I am 
suggesting that in those situations in which 
time has run out, and a child has become a 
part of the foster family, we should consider 
ways to offer him more security than he can 
have in continued foster home care. The time 
comes when an agency, a child and a foster 
family must all face together the fact that 
the agency is no longer seeking another 
family with which to place him. Although 
convinced of the value of long-term foster 
home care for certain children, I have equal 
conviction about its appalling lacks for the 
child whose parents’ rights have been termi- 
nated and who has an agency for a guardian. 

In order to maintain our focus it is es- 
sential that we consider separately children 
who need and must have long-term foster 
care and those who should have adoptive 
parents. An agency will not meet the needs 
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of either group of children if there is lack of 
clarity about this. 

If we believe that there are certain chil- 
dren who need to be adopted, then we must 
accept the fact that we fail those children by 
not providing adoptive families for them. 
Unless we look squarely at our failures rather 
than try to convince ourselves that we have 
not done too badly, I think we will not make 
the progress which can come only from 
conscious striving to attain a specific goal. 
This does not mean to imply that every 
agency will succeed with all children, but it 
does mean that all agencies will be working 
toward that end. 

The Child Welfare League’s preliminary 
draft of Standards for Adoption Service in- 
cludes a statement which all of us who work 
in foster care and adoption agencies need to 
ponder: 


“Tt should be recognized that there are insufficient 
resources for many children who need adoption, rather 
than that these children are ‘hard-to-place.’ Where 
there is acceptance of the responsibility for finding them 
homes and conviction that it is possible, most children 
can be successfully placed for adoption.” 
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THE MEANING OF REPEATED ADULT REQUESTS” 


Henry W. Maier 
School of Social Work 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


A seveNn-YEAR-OLD Boy is sent away from 
the dining room table for the third time, in 
order to wash his hands beyond the palms. 
“All I hear is: use soap, soap, soap,—talk, 
talk, talk,” he mutters. Frequently the same 
request has to be repeated a dozen times be- 
fore it yields results. Children are told things 
over and over again in their own home, in a 
foster home, in a children’s institution, in 
camp. “Not minding” is no peculiarity of 
children in institutions. It occurs wherever 
children are growing up. 

The question, “Why do adults have to re- 
peat certain requests more than once, fre- 
quently a dozen times?” might be approached 
from three aspects: What requests are adults 


* A condensation of a paper presented to the Minne- 
sota Welfare Conference, March 25, 1958. 
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The author suggests that telling children once and 
then repeating the request over and over again is one 
essential part of child-caring. 


apt to repeat? What do the repetitions mean 
to the child? What do they mean to the one 
making the request? 

Usually the requests are an attempt to 
modify or prevent ongoing or expected be- 
havior. The adults assume the child needs a 
reminder, even if the same request has been 
made many times before. For example, the 
adult will ask a child to wash his hands 
before coming to the table, even where hand 
washing and coming to the dinner table 
should have become routine. 


Are Words Enough? 


Words seem to be treated as a commodity 
of exchange, as if they could purchase 
actions. At times an attempt is made to 
strengthen their purchasing power by an in- 
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crease in volume or number of words or by 
the inclusion of a verbal threat. 

Spoken requests become a_ particular 
problem in a child-caring institution when 
the’child-caring person has limited time and 
contacts with individual children. If requests 
bring no immediate actions it is tempting to 
blame it on “these kids and their maladjust- 
ment.” Closer inspection, however, might 
reveal that a child at home is apt to invite 
and receive more repetition of each request 
than a child in an institution. 

Most requests are formulated as if the 
repetition of a set of words were the only way 
to procure action. Actually, two different 
studies, one in home settings! and another in 
institutional settings,? reveal that mothers 
or child-caring personnel most appropriately 
and spontaneously employ a great variety of 
approaches. However, when influencing be- 
havior becomes urgent, the caring adult 
tends to revert to his old standby—repeated, 
spoken request. Fritz Redl suggests that 
such a limited kind of adult response is 
analagous to a carpenter’s trying to do all 
his work with a screw driver and hammer. 

Like the carpenter, the child-caring person 
has a whole chest of “tools” at his disposal. 
He can influence behavior with facial ex- 
pressions, gestures, spontaneous laughter or 
a well-timed cough. On other occasions he 
might choose appropriately between direct 
active interference, purposely not seeing, 
knowingly seeing and purposely not com- 
menting, commenting later when the heat is 
off, changing or dropping the subject, per- 
forming the requested action in place of the 
child or along with the child. In short, more 


1 Clark E. Moustakas and Irving E. Sigal, “An Ob- 
jective Method for the Measurement and Analysis of 
Child-Adult Interaction,” Child Development, Vol. 27, 
No. 2, June 1956, pp. 109-134. A research project on 
the influence techniques employed by mother and child 
in their mutual attempt to affect each other’s behavior. 

2Fritz Redl and David Wineman, Control From 
Within, Chapter III, The Free Press, Glencoe, IIl., 1952. 


3 Fritz Redl and William W. Wattenberg, Mental 
Hygiene in Teaching, Chapter XII. Harcourt Brace and 
Company, New York, N. Y., 1951. 
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can be learned about other, more appro. 
priate ways for supporting adult requests, 


Meaning of Words to Children 


Frequently, adults act as if children were 
always clear in their understanding of words 
as we mean them. We know that words do 
not always convey the same meaning to all 
adults. We might become challenged to take 
a deep breath if we were to find out how 
much and what part youngsters actually 
hear and grasp of the talk directed to them. 
Some investigations! indicate that words 
beyond comprehension just do not register! 

Frequently requests are placed in very 
general terms to a child at an age when he 
thinks only in specifics. For instance, a 
young child tends to interpret an adult’s re- 
quest that he “be a good child” as meaning 
he should “obey,” because to the young 
child “being good” implies “obeying.” The 
child, however, may still find himself at a 
loss because he has not been told what and 
whom to obey. 

Only around junior high school age do 
well-integrated children start to compre- 
hend fully such abstract terms as “‘being 
good,” ‘being considerate,” “fair play.’® 

“Play fair” means different things at different ages, 
but adults are apt to expect their own interpretation 
throughout. We urge an eight-year-old to “play fair” by 
adult standards when to him play fair probably means 
to let others use the same equipment. For example, in 
cowboy play both sides must have equal numbers of 
similar guns, cowboy hats and gadgets. In contrast, 
about age ten fairness involves equality in participation. 
In cowboy play, everyone needs to have a chance to 
participate. Around age twelve a_ well-integrated 
youngster begins to judge events by general and rela- 
tive values of fairness. Early adolescents gain more and 


more the adult concept that fairness implies opportunity 
for each to contribute according to his strength. 


Adults tend to make manifold requests 
without regard to the chances of their bring- 
ing results. 

Attitudes of responsibility and _ social 
sensitivity are well formed by early school 


‘Jean Piaget, Language and Thought of the Child, 
Harcourt Brace and Company, New York, N. Y., 1926. 


5 Jean Piaget, The Chila’s Conception of the World, 
Routledge, Kegan and Paul, Ltd., London, 1951. 
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age, and are not apt to change substantially 
through direct verbal attack. However, work 
habits, social knowledge and skills remain 
readily modifiable.6 Therefore, verbal ex- 
planation—encouragement and direction in 
helping the child with his work habits and 
social know-how—may be more helpful than 
verbal dictation of social habits and feelings. 
In the child-caring situation the child needs 
his caring adult to order his life events to 
meet with increasing success and daily 
pleasures and disappointments, within the 
context of group life. The adult must forego 
for the present an appreciative, understand- 
ing or cooperative response from the child. 

To summarize, repeated requests seem to 
depend primarily upon “word pressure.” 
There is an attempt to trade words for ac- 
tions. Frequently, the child’s concept of the 
request varies considerably from the adult’s. 
Since spoken requests are used whether they 
bring results or not, these verbal requests 
seem to have some meaning other than their 
spoken message. 


What Adult Requests Mean to Child 

We are apt to inquire right away into the 
relationship between the child and the re- 
questing adult. Being a caring person and a 
responsible adult is one thing, while being 
accepted as the caring and responsible adult 
is quite another. Full acceptance means a 
sound relationship based upon mutual trust 
and respect —qualities which in many situa- 
tions spell the difference between relatively 
immediate compliance and noncompliance. 
Yet a sound relationship may encourage 
noncompliance because the child now feels 
comfortable in testing and asserting his own 
desire for independence. As in babyhood, 
when block towers were built to be knocked 
down, he now sees requests as opportunities 
for testing independence by “‘knocking them 
down.” There is however, one essential dif- 
ference: when a very young child knocks 
down building blocks he is “cute.” But 
similar behavior of a much older child, for 


6 Dale B. Harris, Kenneth E. Clark et a/, “The Meas- 
urement of Responsibility in Children,” Child Develop- 
ment, Vol. 25, March 1954, pp. 21-28. 
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instance clothes thrown all over the floor by 
a ten-year-old, makes us react differently, 
especially when we have asked him to hang 
up his clothes. Therefore, a healthy relation- 
ship does not end the necessity for repeating 
a request over and over again. 


How Adult Requests Affect Conscience 


Adult direction is as essential as food and 
physical protection to the very young child. 
To the infant and very young child adult di- 
rection is another source of learning, and 
assists the process of socialization. The child 
finds pleasure in testing his freedom in new 
areas. With each increase in self-assurance he 
will start testing his independence by in- 
creased noncompliance and _ independent 
actions in more and more phases of his daily 
life. Simultaneously, adult directions in- 
creasingly deal with new aspects of living. 

A previous yell of caution, “Johnny, stay away from 
the stove. It’s hot,” changes to a request, “John, you 
must not play with matches except in the incinerator,” 


and much later to a desperate plea, “Johnny, please— 
I specifically gave you an ash-tray for your cigarettes.” 


Adult directions remain essential for two 
interrelated reasons: they are a form of 
teaching, steering, conveying facts, and in- 
fluencing behavior, expectations and values; 
and they counterbalance the child’s striving 
for independence and his self-centered ac- 
tions. In short, as children grow up they 
experience continued adult directions in new 
areas, which they then challenge by variant 
degrees of compliance and noncompliance. 

Adult directions have real meaning to 
children in spite of apparent disregard. Al- 
though he might react to these requests as 
impositions, the child and youth want to 
“feel” and to “hear” their caring adult’s 
concern and the continued presence of a 
guiding hand. In interviews with healthy 
children and case studies of less balanced 
youngsters, adults’ directions are pictured 
as guiding “conscience” and as a reflection of 
the adult’s interest and world of expecta 
tions. 

Case studies reveal that noncompliance or 
delayed compliance cause awkward feelings 
in the obviously “disobedient” child. Since 
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early infancy the child has learned to do as 
he is told. Consequently, testing his inde- 
pendence by disregarding adult authority 
usually causes feelings of guilt, which the 
adult must recognize. His decision to deal or 
not to deal with noncompliance involves the 
decision to leave the youngster to cope with 
his guilt or to relieve it by acknowledging in 
one way or other, not necessarily by punish- 
ment, that he has been disobedient. 

A somewhat different and more compli- 
cated situation exists in dealing with children 
in groups. In addition to the struggle be- 
tween the long acquired practice of obeying 
and the upsurging desire to be on one’s own, 
there is the additional pull from the group to 
act like others. It is no longer an adult-child 
struggle, but an advance to a new and more 
universal authority, the group and even- 
tually the community. Naturally, such a 
shift in focus requires a different form of 
handling with much foresight, which is be- 
yond this discussion. 

In summary, repeated requests have real 
meaning for the child or youth. The meaning 
might differ according to the child’s develop- 
ment, his relationship with the adult and the 
situtation in which he establishes identifica- 
tion with adults and peers. Repeated re- 
quests are necessary because they include 
teaching, stress upon standards, and con- 
veying of concerns. They are also necessary 
in order to afford opportunities for disobedi- 
ence, which can be as much a part of a child’s 
normal behavior as his obedience. 


What These Requests Mean to Adults 
Child-caring requires asking, requesting, 
demanding, and insisting on certain behavior 
because the caring adult is responsible for 
the child’s progress. Child-caring persons 
take the care of children seriously. This 
genuine concern is essential, but effort needs 
to be directed against the liability of ‘parent- 
ing’ and extreme personal involvement. 
There are times when child-caring per- 
sonnel request certain behavior because they 
think they should. They tend to act as if 
someone were watching them, insisting upon 
certain responses because they feel a co- 
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worker, a supervisor or the director wants 
them to do so. This becomes a real and un. 
avoidable factor in such goldfish bowl set. 
tings as a children’s institution. 

Whether adults want it or not, generally 
we have our own past history looking right 
over our shoulders: “What would my ‘old 
man’ have said about it?” We need to guard 
against too much involvement with our own 
history instead of the child’s immediate 
situation. For example, insistence on clean. 
ing one’s plate may easily represent a vestige 
of one’s own training rather than an im. 
portant factor for the child in a children’s 
institution. 

At times the adult gets entangled in his 
own repeated requests. He repeats his do’s 
or don’ts merely as a “‘strategic retreat,” as 
a face saving device for his own peace of 
mind. Frequently, he finds himself repeating 
his request just to know he said it. Feeling 
frustrated and at a loss what to do, he may 
repeat his previous request just for his own 
comfort. 

This article has referred to youngsters’ 
striving for their independence, as a desir- 
able aspect of development. But striving for 
independence also conveys defiance and a 
challenge to adult authority, easily experi- 
enced by the adult as a personal attack. 
Therefore, a re-stating of a previous request 
is frequently a reiteration of authority, as if 
to say, “I said it, regardless of what you do. 
My request remains on the record!” 


In the Institutional Setting 


It must also be remembered that contacts 
between the child and the child-caring person 
differ in an institutional setting from those 
in a natural home. The child and the child- 
caring person do not have a joint history of 
growing up together. They do not have the 
feeling of certainty that in spite of repeated 
differences, they do care about each other; 
mothers are much more apt to have such as- 
surance and memories of real mutuality. In 
the child-caring situation a question of un- 
certainty arises: ‘““Does he really want my 
care, does he really like me?” “Do I really 
have a right to boss him?” In fact, these very 
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concerns are intensified by the children’s 
provocative statements: ‘“Who are you?” 
You are not my mother!” 

The child-caring person is challenged in a 
manner similar to the natural parent: he also 
is challenged as a person in a professional 
capacity. The child’s disobedience can easily 
mean to the child-caring person (and to the 
child as well), “I don’t mind you and your 
child specialist cannot make me!” 

As indicated, requesting certain behavior 
reflects the person making the request. It is 
as much a personal experience for the person 
who is requesting as it is for the person who 
is asked to alter his behavior. 

’ The form in which requests are conveyed 
might need some attention so that the same 
approach, the same “traffic signs,” are not 
employed for all children in all situations. 
We need to reappraise our systems of signal- 
ing, because the signals are apt to be under- 
stood differently because of differences in 
age, degree of involvement, and above all, 
the child’s involvement with his friends’ 
signals and his own personal preoccupation. 
We adults also need to look into our request- 
ing in order to be aware of its full significance 
to the child. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


A Closing Contact 


Ix May 1958, an informal Saturday after- 
noon lawn tea was held for the various adop- 
tive parents and their children with whom 
the Holyoke, Massachusetts District of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, under the local name 
Children’s Services, had worked during the 
previous year. Since all children in each 
family—own or previously adopted—were 
invited, there was a total of forty-two chil- 
dren, sixty-eight parents and approximately 
fifteen board members present. The children 
ranged in age from tiny, less-than-a-month- 
| old infants to sociable nine-year-olds. This 
| * See also “Ending Contact with Adoptive Parents: 


the Group Meeting,” by Margaret Thunen, in the 
| November 1958 issue of CH1LD WELFARE, 
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is the third such informal yearly group social 
we have held. The party planned by board 
members is held at a board member’s home; 
a committee of board members serve re- 
freshments and are on hand with diapers and 
bottle warming equipment. No prior public 
announcement is made, and only a few in- 
terested additional guests—such as_ the 
the agency pediatrician or Chest executive— 
are invited. 

The adoptive parents have responded en- 
thusiastically to these gatherings, and make 
great efforts to attend. They enjoy meeting 
each other, and there has been a friendship 
carry-over. For example, one group of four 
companionable couples has met regularly 
for family picnics and outings during the 
past two years; various near-neighbor 
couples have struck up enduring friendships. 
One couple who moved out of our area in- 
vited all the adopting couples they could 
locate in their community to an informal 
gathering. We feel that this meeting gives 
adoptive parents a greatly relished oppor- 
tunity to show off their children to each 
other, agency staff and board. The children 
are tastefully dressed, and highly scrubbed. 
The parents appear both surprised at and 
highly approving of the behavior and appear- 
ance of the other children. 

It is as if adopting parents can fully feel, 
for once, in a relaxed group of their peers, 
that they are normal parents, and that they 
and their colleagues as a group perhaps do a 
better-than-average job of caring for their 
children. Each parent seems thoroughly 
satisfied with his child or children, and dur- 
ing the past three years we have never found 
in our case contacts even a suggestion of dis- 
satisfaction with the child they received 
from us. 

A secondary fruitful benefit has been the 
attending board members’ interest in the 
adopted children and their parents, and an 
identification with adoption as a social in- 
stitution which the board supports and guides. 
Board members invariably comment that 
this is the finest appearing and behaving 
group of children they have ever met, and 
express astonishment that there is no crying, 
fighting or emotional upset among the 
youngsters. Board members further have the 
opportunity of chatting informally with 
adoptive clients and ascertaining their feel- 
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ings about the warmth of our casework serv- 
ices. Since we have no children’s institution, 
and too rare an opportunity to let board 
members see the human results of our work 
in the flesh, we feel this tea has filled a gap 
which case history presentations at board 
meetings cannot adequately fill. 

It has become necessary to limit attend- 
ance to parents of children under agency 
care during the year preceding legal comple- 
tion of adoption; parents of former years 
would like to attend, but we feel the charm 
of the function is lost in a group of more than 
one hundred. We plan on making this a 
traditional yearly gathering, for while it is 
not part of any necessary or defined process 
in our adoption work, it is a gay, inspiring, 
educational and very human activity. 

Merron E. Grusu, Jr. 
Executive Director, Children’s Services 
Holyoke District, Massachusetts SPCC 


& 
READERS’ FORUM 


Deterrents to Adoption of Children in 
Foster Care 


To the Editor: 


Mrs. Boehm’s article, ““Deterrents to the 
Adoption of Children in Foster Care,”’ which 
appeared in the July, 1958 issue of CHILD 
We rare, clearly points up the failures of 
social agencies in the past. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that the criteria for the present and 
future are not determined by these practices. 

The placement of many children formerly 
considered “‘unadoptable” in suitable adop- 
tive homes is evidence that such classifica- 
tion of children is totally unfair to both 
children and adoptive applicants. 


Aaron, who with his brother David lived in an insti- 
tution for seven years, had appeared definitely feeble- 
minded when he came to the institution at the age of 
five. Since he had lived all his previous years with a 
psychotic mother and an aged sick father, repair of the 
damage took years. Foster home placement might have 
decreased the period, had a suitable one been available. 
However, a close understanding relationship with a 
caseworker (two in the period) and loving cottage 
parents did enable Aaron to progress gradually from an 
IQ of 72 to 112, and from a clinging baby, through 
stages of aggression, to a normally loving, independent 
little boy. When the father, who had sincerely loved the 
boys and visited freque ntly , died and adoption was pos- 
sible, Aaron and David mov ved quickly into the home of 
a college professor, at the ages of ten and twelve. 


Three dull siblings whose parents’ rights 
were terminated when the children were six, 
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ten and eleven, after two years of instity. 
tional and foster care, were placed with ranch 
owners who several years earlier had adopted 
from a private source a baby who was ex. 
tremely dull but greatly loved. These parents 
have been delighted with children who, by 
comparison with their little girl, are very 
bright. In the country school, with special 
attention, they make above average grades, 

Numberous other placements prove to us 
that children should not be branded with 
IQ’s or stamped with the mark “unplacable.” 
Should we not instead set standards of 
“ULQ” (Understanding Love Quotient) for 
adoptive applicants, and bend our efforts to 
determining each child’s needs? Parents 
with the right potentials will develop even 
stronger attachments to a child who presents 
a challenge to them. 

One family has accepted, nourished and 
absorbed into the family, one by one, three 
problem children: a young withdrawn child 
of three who had spent two years in a 
hospital; a boy of five whose mother had re- 
jected him for his first four years, releasing 
him only the previous year; a twelve-year- 
old girl described as pre-psychotic. Now they 
are asking for two more and will get them, 
no doubt. 

Courage, wisdom and the desire to match 
children and adoptive homes will overcome 
all deterrents! Let’s never say a child cannot 
be placed for adoption because he has lived 
in an institution for years. 


HE LEN L. SprRINGER 


Director of Casework 
De Pelchin Faith Home, Houston, Texas 


Protecting the Child’s Identity 
To the Editor: 


It has been a practice of this agency to 
place the child of an unmarried parent in a 
foster home under the name of his mother. 
We have deviated from this practice only 
when a child’s mother has requested it or 
when the worker for some special reason in 
connection with her evaluation of the 
mother’s behavior has felt it wise to use an 
alias. 

More recently our staff conferences have 
brought out the feeling of some workers that 
this is not a sound practice in terms of af- 
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fording protection of identity to the child, 
adoptive parents and natural parents. The 
staff would like to study this question fur- 
ther, and have requested information on the 
practice in other agencies. I would appreciate 
hearing from you as to how other agencies 
handle the matter of, what name Is given the 
child of an unmarried parent when the child 
is placed in a foster home—real name or 
alias. Any comments you wish to make on 
sound casework practice in this connection 


will be appreciated. 
Reply: 


Some agencies that have had similar con- 
cern about confidentiality and protection of 
identity have devised other forms of proce- 
dure, with which apparently they have been 
reasonably satisfied. For instance, one 
agency gives only the child’s first name and 
the first initial of the mother’s last name to 
the foster parents. Thus a child might be 
placed in a foster home prior to adoption 
with a name such as Mary S. On the agree- 
ment form which the adoptive parents sign, 
the name would also appear in this way. 

In another agency, with a very small 
adoption program, the agency refers to the 
child by first name only in the foster home, 
but also designates each child receiving 
foster care prior to adoption as Infant A, B, 
C, D, etc., being very careful to match the 
real name of the child against the alphabet- 
ical designation. On the agreement form 
which the adoptive parents sign, the name 
of the child does not appear, but simply the 
designation, such as Infant A. 

These are the only adaptations of which 
we are aware at present. The problem is 
certainly an important one, and worthy of 
additional exploration. Agencies are invited 
to write to the League describing their 
practice. 


BOOK NOTES 


In-Service Training for Social Agency Practice, 
by Martha Moscrop. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1958. 245 pp. $7.50. 


This book is a valiant expression of phil- 
osophy, a lucid guide to method, and a 
clarion rallying call to social agencies to 
accept the responsibility to “prepare other- 
wise unprepared people to do the work for 
which they are employed.” In orderly, simple 
writing Miss Moscrop pleads for clarity of 
goals, courage in planning and precise co- 
ordination with efforts of the professional 
schools. She sees in-service training as no 
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substitute for professional education in a 
school of social work. If agency training has 
form and objectives of which the whole 
agency is aware, it can achieve, she believes, 
not only the immediate goal of maintaining 
services, but also the long-range goal of pro- 
viding suitable candidates for professional 
schools, and serve the profession as a whole. 

Although one precipitating reason for in- 
stituting the program of training described 
in the book was shortage of personnel, Miss 
Moscrop sees such activity by the agency as 
related to its responsibility for maintaining 
service in accordance with the social legisla- 
tion under which it functions. Pointing out 
that numerical coverage of positions is not 
enough, she urges quality even when appli- 
cants are few. She is convinced that identify- 
ing the possible employees whose attitudes 
and potentialities appear closest to the cri- 
teria for successful social work practitioners 
is economical and practical for the agency. 

While dealing predominantly with the ex- 
perience of British Columbia’s Social Wel- 
fare Branch, the book has universal value. 
Basic principles are clearly identified, and 
illustrative material presented without too 
specific reference to the particular setting. 
Significant aspects of the agency’s practice, 
however, warrant comment. 

The Social Welfare Branch offers a limited 
number of members an agency stipend for 
professional training; it uses available re- 
sources selectively. As a rural agency, faced 
with great problems of geographic coverage, 
it requires that applicants be willing to work 
wherever needed. When discussing the possi- 
bility of employment with an applicant, the 
agency immediately identifies its goal of 
achievement of professional qualifications by 
its staff. The agency has real conviction that 
“the true spirit of the social legislation which 
created the Branch can be carried out best by 
social workers.” Qualifications established 
deal with education, intelligence and motiva- 
tion suitable to social welfare practice. Devo- 
tion and judgment are essential qualities. 

The Social Welfare Branch has deliber- 
ately chosen a training method which fosters 
individual education for service. The training 
period is in three segments, the first and last 
offering the opportunity to learn verbally 
and intellectually. Between these the worker 
functions in the field, with responsibility for 
his own case load, under supervision. The 
total training period covers six months, 
divided into blocks of four weeks, four 
months, four weeks. 

The first period begins immediately upon 
employment, and takes place in a group of 
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five to twelve. Sessions are held in a central 
location within the agency. The second bit of 
experience takes place in the decentralized 
operating districts of the agency. Returning 
to the initial setting for the concluding four 
weeks, the group resumes its original entity 
as a learning medium. Careful planning has 
assured that the content of each of these 
three learning situations is the same, varia- 
tions being in teaching methods and in the 
inevitable though not undesirable differences 

arising from the participation of a number of 
people in the teaching. 

Lack of progress in any of these three por- 
tions may mean that the trainee leaves the 
agency. Miss Moscrop points out that the 
agency’s focus and concern must be upon 
ability to perform, and warns that areas 
of personality maladjustment or emotional 
stress which require a therapeutic service 
cannot be dealt with by the agency. She also 
emphasizes that there must be evidence of 
continued progress in comprehension and 
quality of performance. 

In addition to her careful presentation of 
content of this one training program, Miss 
Moscrop presents a rich discussion of other 
matters, including the effective administra- 
tive placement of the agency teacher, his 
suitable personal and professional qualifica- 
tions, kind and extent of responsibilities, and 
relation to other agency divisions; and teach- 
ing methods, problems and importance of 
evaluation, and specific goals set for trainees 
in each piece of the training experience. 

This book should have considerable inter- 
est for those concerned with training staff 
members in child welfare agencies because of 
the focus on teaching. The emphasis on 
conscious acquisition of a reliable body of 


expanding knowledge, and on identifying 
basic concepts in practical application, jg 
valuable for workers who must learn to be 
general practitioners in family relationships 
affecting people of all ages. A plan of training 
which develops workers with humility to 
learn and courage to examine their own prac. 
tice for the purpose of improving ability to 
serve is a plan which produces the kind 
of workers always needed in child welfare 
agencies. 

Perhaps I have touched but lightly on 
Miss Moscrop’s thesis that in-service train. 
ing is inextricably integrated with formal 
professional social work education. She says 
it succinctly: “The agency is the laboratory 
where realism—the pragmatic thought—can 
test professional principles as they are re. 
fined and deepened, to ensure that they will 
be applicable and appropriate. . . . The 
realities of agency practice . . . determine 
whether agency standards can approach 
professional standards as they have evolved 
thus far.” Her lucid thesis that school and 
agency can share responsibility for educating 
suitably selected people to carry out profes. 
sional concepts, without an “either or” com- 
petition, is heartening and admirable. 


Maupe von P. Kemp 
District Supervisor, Division of Child Welfare 
Maine Dept. of Health and Welfare, Augusta, Me, 
6 


Some Casework Concepts for the Public Welfare 
Worker, by Alan Keith-Lucas. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1957. 58 pp. 
$1.00. 

This pamphlet was discussed in the Octo- 
ber 1958 issue of Cu1Lp WELFARE. It can be 
ordered from the University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 


CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 15 cents per word; boxed ads at $7.50 per inch; 
minimum insertion, $3.00. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation of ads is eighth of month preceding month of 
publication. Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied 
by statement that person currently holding the job knows ad is being placed. 


Southern California 


DIRECTOR, child welfare services, 
department of public welfare, $7020. 
Master’s degree in social work, 4 | 
years’ child welfare casework, and 2 | 


agencies 


One of the executives repre- 
senting many of the private 
in Southern Cali- 
fornia will be visiting major 5 years’ experience required. Salary 


SUPERVISOR: Large family and 
child welfare agency with highest 
professional standards. MSW and 





years’ administrative, executive, or cities throughout the country $5880-$7236. Write Executive Di- 
supervisory experience. Apply in February. If you are inter- rector, Catholic Social Service of San 
Arizona Merit System, 11 N. 17th ested in obtaining informa- Francisco, 1825 Mission St., San 
Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. tion concerning employment Francisco 3, Calif. 

opportunities, watch the next 

issue for the time schedule. 
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San Francisco 
Family Child Welfare 
Worker 


| Highest Professional 
Standards 
Grade _ I to $5592 
Grade II to 6192 
Grade III to 7236 
Write: Executive Director 
Catholic Social Service 


1825 Mission Street 
San Francisco 3, California 
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LOS ANGELES—Openings for two 
caseworkers with graduate training 
in expanding family and child wel- 
fare agency —multiple services in- 
cluding marital counseling, unmar- 
ried parents, financial assistance, 
child placement in foster home care 
and group care, psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Highly qualified supervision. 
Standard personnel practices. Oppor- 
tunities for advancement. Salary, 
$4836-$6656 depending on training 
and experience. Write: Rev. William 
J. Barry, Assistant Director, Catholic 
Welfare Bureau, 855 S. Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


ADOPTION CHILD WELFARE 
WORKERS in County Welfare De- 
partment located 2 hours’ drive from 
San Francisco, ocean beaches, and 
mountain resorts in modern and pro- 
gressive city of 35,000. Forty-hour, 
5-day week, 3—week paid vacation, 
11 paid holidays, paid sick leave, re- 
tirement plan and Social Security. 
Requires MSW, experience desirable. 
Salary $5428-$6060. Qualifications 
determine starting salary. Excellent 
opportunity in expanding program. 


Write Personnel Office, Stanislaus 
County, P.O. Box 639, Modesto, 
Calif. 


CASEWORK DIRECTOR. Small 
residential treatment center for 50 to 
55 emotionally disturbed children. 
Responsible for over-all administra- 
tion of casework program, supervis- 
ing two caseworkers. Make initial 


intake decisions and assignment of 


cases as well as carry small select 
case load. Participate in pl: anning 
and setting up therapeutic environ- 
ment for children under care and 
share in responsibility for in-service 
training, staff of 38. Work with lay 
board case committee developing 
policies governing casework services 
of agency. Agency located in modest 
residential foothill area near Pasa- 
dena. CWLA member. Salary $505- 
$629. Open January 1, 1959. Write 
F, J. Herring, Boys’ and Girls’ Aid 
Society, 760 Mountain View St., 
Altadena, Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE - 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
WORKERS for fast growing south- 
ern California county. Opportunities 
in adoption unit included. WORKER 
1 ($4650-$5520) 
graduate study in social work. 
WORKER II ($5004-$5796)  re- 
quires 1 year of graduate study in 
social work and at least 1 year’s ex- 
perience. Highly qualified profes- 
sional supervision. Paid vacation 
and sick leave, part-paid health in- 
surance, other benefits. County Per- 
sonnel, 236 Third St., San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. 


CASEWORKER for newly devel- 
oped maternity home. Good person- 
nel standards. Psychiatric consulta- 
tion. ge geet sn 
preferably in unmarried mother 
field. $5000- $6700. Social Security 
and retirement. Write: Executive 
Director, Woodfield Children’s Vil- 
lage, 1899 Stratfield Road, Bridge- 
port 4, Conn. 


CASEWORKER for adoption unit 
in small multiple-function agency. 
Good personnel standards. Psychi- 
atric consultation. Required: MSW- 
experienced, preferably in adoption. 
Salary $5000-$6700. Social Security, 
retirement plan. Write Executive 
Director, Woodfield Children’s Vil- 
lage, 1899 Stratfield Rd., Bridgeport 
4, Conn. 








| 


CHILD WELFARE WORK. | 
ERS for expanding public 
child welfare agency. CWLA 
provisional member. Services 
include financial assistance, 
parent counseling, some spe- | 
cialized services to unmarried 
minor mothers, child place- 
ment in foster care and group 
care, and “pilot study” in 
protective services to chil- 
dren. One opening in protec- 
tive services unit which offers 
a challenging professional ex- 
perience. Highly qualified 
supervision. Psychiatric con- 
sultation. Two years’ gradu- 
ate training in approved 
school of social work, includ- 
ing supervised field work or 
year of such training with 1 
year in child or family wel- 
fare. Must drive or furnish an 
automobile for which an ap- 


requires 1 year of 





propriate mileage allowance 
will be paid. Current salary, 
$417, annual increment brings 
salary to $516 at end of 
fourth year. Write Harriet C. 
Erickson, Acting for the Civil 
Service Commission, Direc- 
tor, Division of Child Welfare 


Services, Bureau of Public 


Assistance, 2615 South Grand 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 





Ave., 





December, 1958 


CASEWORKERS in rapidly grow- 
ing private, nonsectarian, statewide, 
multiple- function agency providing 
family counseling; boarding, day 
care and adoption. home placements; 
comprehensive services to unmarried 
mothers; residential treatment for 
emotionally disturbed children; and 
protective services. Controlled case 
loads, excellent supervision, psychi- 
atric ‘consultation, student training 
program. MSW ‘required. $4500- 
$6600. Initial salary based on qualifi- 
cations. C. Rollin Zane, Executive 
Director, Children’s Services of 
Connecticut, 1680 Albany Ave., 
Hartford 5, Conn. 


CASEWORKERS in _ progressive 
multiple-function agency serving 
Catholic families and individuals— 
member CWLA and FSAA. Offering 
counseling services for family and 
marital problems, casework with un- 
wed mothers, child placement and 
adoption services. Two position 

vacancies provide opportunity for 
administration and development of 
branch office programs. Expanded 
student training program (agency 
currently affiliated with 2 schools of 
social work) will offer supervisory 
opportunities. Regular psychiatric 
consultation. Social Security and re- 
tirement. Master’s degree in social 
work required. Casework salaries in 
$4500-$6600 range, based on, qualifi- 
cations. Edward J. Power, Executive 
Secretary, The Diocesan Bureau of 
Social Service, 244 Main St., Hart- 
ford 3, Conn. 


CASEWORKER: Progressive multi- 


function Catholic agency, marital 
counseling, parent-child  relation- 
ships, service to unwed mothers, 


adoption placement, etc. Good per- 
sonnel practices, supervision, student 
training program, active board. Im- 
mediate opening. Required M.S.W. 
Beginning salary $4500-$5 100, fringe 
benefits. District Secretary, Diocesan 
Bureau, 42 Jay Street, New London, 
Conn. —_— 


CASEWORKER in family and chil- 
dren’s agency, providing family case- 
work, child welfare services, foster 
home placement, and adoption. Good 
personnel practices. Requirements: 
MSW. Salary $4260-$5820. Social 
Security and retirement. Rev. Joseph 
P. Rewinkel, Associate Director, 
Diocesan Bureau of Social Service, 
259 Main St., New Britain, Conn. 


CASEWORKER in family-children’s 
service agency providing family case- 
work, specialized services to un- 
married mothers, child placement 
and adoption. Salary comparable 
with good practice. Social Security 
and retirement. Write Miss Jane K. 
Dewell, Executive Secretary, Catho- 
lic Social Service Bureau, 478 Orange 
St., New Haven, Conn. 
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CASE SUPERVISORS, supervise 
staff of workers in public assistance 
or child welfare services. Pleasant 
working conditions; 35 hour week, 
4 weeks’ vacation, liberal sick leave, 
car furnished where needed, all ex- 
penses paid on agency business. Op- 
portunity for advancement; 2 years’ 
social work school and 2 years’ full- 
time professional employment in 
family or child welfare agency re- 
quired; $4950-$6440, can appoint at 
$5546. Good state retirement plan 
integrated with Social Security. Miss 
E. Kathryn Pennypacker, Chief, Bu- 
reau of Social Services, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Box 
309, Wilmington 99, Del. 


CASEWORKER, opportunity to 
help develop social service program 
in an institutional setting. Staff of 4 
caseworkers. Boarding home pro- 
gram to be expanded; adoption pro- 
gram for placement of older children. 
Travel in sunny Florida. Master’s 
degree in social work required. Be- 
ginning salary $4560; annual incre- 
ment of $240. Write B. W. Carlton, 
Florida Methodist Children’s Home, 
Box 8, Enterprise, Fla. 


CASEWORKER—CONSIDER 
MIAMI! Position open in child- 
placing agency. Good personnel 
practices, limited case load, inter- 
ested Board. MSW required. Psy- 
chiatric consultation available. Sal- 
ary based on experience. Write: Mrs. 
Margaret Harnett, Children’s Serv- 
ice Bureau, 395 N.W. First St., 
Miami, Fla. 





FLORIDA—ADOPTION 
WORKER. Are you inter- 
ested in coming to Florida 
sometime? We are a long es- 
tablished but up-to-date 
adoption agency administer- 
ing a modern program and 
constantly experimenting 
with better methods of serv- 
ing children and unmarried 
mothers. Today we have only 
one vacant position (in Miami) 
but if you are a fully trained 
caseworker, why don’t you 
write us now as the first step 
toward coming to Florida 
sometime in the future? Wal- 
ter R. Sherman, Executive 
Director, Children’s Home 


Society of Florida, Box 5587, 
Jacksonville 7, Fla. 





CHILD WELFARE - 


MIAMI, FLORIDA. Young, rapidly 
expanding community in tropical 
climate offers ground-floor opportu- 
nities. Caseworkers needed for small 
agency providing services to unmar- 
ried mothers, family counseling, 
foster home care, and adoptive place- 
ment. Master’s degree required. Sal- 
ary range: $4000-$6000. Social 
Security. Write Rev. Bryan O. 
Walsh, Catholic Charities Bureau, 
Inc., 395 N.W. First St., Room 207, 
Miami 36, Fla. 


S EEUEEEEnEE EERE 


COUNSELING POSITION 
for male in institution, boys 6 
to 18. MS preferred but will 
accept man with 1 year of 
graduate training. Job does 
not require living on prem- 
ises. Salary $4500-$6000. 
Write Charles R. Aukerman, 
Lawrence Hall, Inc., 4833 N. 
— Ave., Chicago 25, 


Nepean neo emnganl 


CASEWORKER to be third worker 
in well-established, dynamic residen- 
tial treatment center, capacity 22 
children, ages 6-12. Highly skilled 
supervision. Consultants, Dr. Irene 
Josselyn and Dr. Harold Balikov. 
Living quarters and board at cost. 
Located 30 miles north of Chicago. 
Can appoint fully trained person in 
range of $4800-$6000. Franklin R. 
King, Executive Director, Ridge 
Farm, 40 E. Old Mill Rd., Lake 
Forest, Ill. 








EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR for long 
established home for 68 children. Op- 
portunity to develop program. Re- 
tirement and Social Security; salary 
open. MSV, institutional, child wel- 
fare, and administrative experience 
required. Write giving outline of 
work and personal history to Mrs. 
Clifford E. Peterson, President, 
Children’s Home of Rockford, 631 
Longwood St., Rockford, III. 


CASEWORKER—Family and chil- 
dren’s agency with good standards, 
salaries and personnel practices, 5 
day week, generous vacations, retire- 
ment plan and Social Security. Some 
training required, master’s preferred. 
Starting salary based on qualifica- 
tions. Miss Luna E. Kenney, Direc- 
tor, Family and Children’s Service, 
“i S. E. Second St., Evansville 13, 
nd. 


December, 1958 





. 
CASEWORK SUPER. 
VISOR. Specialized chil. 


dren’s agency offering foster 
home care and adoption sery. 
ices. Small, flexible agency 
with opportunities to conduct 
experimental programs. A 
study home facility for emo. 
tionally disturbed children, 
Psychiatricconsultationavail- 
able. Member CWLA. Re. 
quire MSW and experience in 
a recognized child placement 
agency. Salary open, based on 
qualifications. Mrs. Margaret | 
Harnett, Executive Director, | 
Children’s Service Bureau, | 
395 N.W. First St., Miami, | 
Fla. | 








CASEWORKERS: Lutheran agency 
giving service to children, unmarried 
mothers, and families has openings 
for fully trained caseworkers. Pro. 
gressive agency, excellent super. 
vision, good personnel practices, 
Openings in Chicago, Springfield, 
and Addison, Illinois. Write: R. E, 
Spannaus, Executive Director, Luth. 
eran Child Welfare Association, 
Addison, III. 


CASEWORKERS NEEDED IM. 
MEDIATELY. Two _ vacancies, 
MSW; experience in family and 
child-care setting important. Ap. 
pointment salary commensurate 
with training and experience. Case- 
worker I and II salary range $4760- 
$6440. Annual increment $240, 
Progressive personnel practices in- 
cluding social security, generous 
retirement. Excellent supervision, 
psychiatric consultation. Nonsec- 
tarian, well-endowed, private child- 
care agency founded 1858, specializ- 
ing in foster home care and home. 
maker service. Agency located near 
Lake Michigan and University of 
Chicago. Write Elwin A. Miller, 
Executive Director, Child and Fam- 
ily Services, 1438 East 57th St., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR— 
Position available in voluntary, non- 
institutional, child-placing agency 
with emphasis on adoption program. 
MSW required and supervisory ex- 
perience of at least 2 years. Addi- 
tional experience desirable. Social 
Security, retirement and excellent 
personnel practices. Salary range 
$5500-$7500, beginning salary de- 
pendent on qualifications. CWLA 
member. Children’s Bureau of In- 
dianapolis Orphan Asylum, 615 N. 
Alabama St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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SUPERVISOR and CASEWORK- 
ERS in private family and children’s 

agency providing counse ling, foster 
care, adoption, and homemaker pro- 


gram. Member agency CWL A and 
FSAA. Supervisor salary $7200- 
$10,200; caseworker salary $4740- 


38500. Can appoint above minimum 
dependent upon qualifications. Mini- 
mum requirements: for caseworker— 
MSW; tor supe ‘rvisor— MSW plus 
supervisory experience and adminis- 
trative ability. Social Security and 
retirement. Write Leon D. Fisher, 
Executive Secretary, Family and 
Children’s Service of Ft. Wayne, 
1430 Fairfield Ave., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


CASEWORKER, for parent-child 
counseling, Eastern Shore District 
Office, statewide nonsectarian child 
welfare agency; 60 miles from Balti- 
more and Washington. Excellent 
personnel practices; psychiatric and 
other _ profession: al consultants; 
CWLA member. MSW required. 
Salary scale 34300 $5500, starting 
level dependent on experience. A 
different salary classification will be 
considered for very experienced 
social worker. Miss E. Elizabeth 
Glover, Executive Director, Mary- 
land Children’s Aid Society, 5-7 W. 
29th St., Baltimore 18, Md. 


CASEWORKER, MSW, experience 
desirable; minimum salary $4500; 
good personnel practices, Social 
Security, and retirement. Psychiatric 
consult — CWLA member. Apply 


Children’s Agency, 215 E. Walnut 
St., Louisville, Ky. 

CASEWORKER: Small private 
child-care agency, giving institu- 


tional, foster home, adoption serv- 
ices. ‘Required: MSW, preferably 
with experience; would consider be- 
ginning worker $4400-$5600. Can 
appoint at $4800 if experience war- 
rants. F. Reid Isaac, Executive 
Director, Board of Child Care, Meth- 
odist Church, 516 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


| 


TRAINED CASEWORK- 
ER. Young, expanding, pro- 
gressive suburban Catholic 
agency. Exceptional benefits, 
highest standards. Real op- 
portunity. Excellent salary. 
Five miles from Detroit. 
Catholic Social Services of 
Oakland County. Leonard 
Jagels, 602 N. Main St., 
Royal Oak, Mich. 














CHILD WELFARE - 


CASEWORKER: Small pro- 
gressive child-care agency 
offering service to families of 
the Episcopal faith. Responsi- 
ble for study and treatment of 
children under care. Diversi- 
fied case load of unwed 
mothers, their infants, chil- 
dren in their own homes, 
foster homes, or group care 
facilities. Regular psychiatric 
consultation, Judge Baker 
Guidance Center. Required: 
MSW. Need not be Episco- 
palian. $4500-$6000; starting 
salary based on experience. 
Sibley Higginbotham. Execu- 
tive Director, The Church 
Home Society, 5 Walnut St., 
Boston 8, Mass. 








CASEWORKER, man or woman, 
whose case load would include emo- 
tionally disturbed children in foster 
homes, our own study home or group 
homes; psychiatric and psychological 
consultation available on the staff. 
Requirements: master’s degree so- 
cial work plus experience, preferably 
in child placement. Salary $4000- 
$6000. Appointment salary depend- 
ent on experience. Richardson L. 
Rice, Executive Director, New Eng- 
land Home for Little Wanderers, 161 


S. Huntington Ave., Boston 30, 
Mass. — 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
for qualified person to administer 
children’s services department of a 
merged agency offering family and 
child-care services. Responsibilities 
include foster home care, youth 
service, work with unmarried moth- 
ers, adoption, and residential treat- 
ment program. Staff includes case- 


workers, students, nurse, medical 
director, psychiatrist, clinical psy- 
chologist. Requirements: master’s 


degree in social work plus experience. 
Salary: $7500-$9500, depending on 
qualifications and experience. Social 
Security and retirement. Write to: 
Miss Dora Margolis, Executive 
Director, Jewish Family and Chil- 
dren’s Service, 6 N. Russell St., 
Boston 14, Mass. 


SUPERVISOR for FOSTER HOME 
DEPARTMENT, including work 
with unwed mothers and adoption. 
Clinical psychologist on staff and 
regular psychiatric consultations 
available. Requirements: master’s 
degree social work school and 5 
years’ experience in children’s agen- 
cy. Salary $6050-$6800, plus merit 
increments, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Social Security and retire- 
ment. Write to: Miss Dora Margolis, 
Executive Director, Jewish Family 
and Children’s Service, 6 N. Russell 
St., Boston 14, Mass. 


December, 1958 


SUPERVISOR in child placement 
agency specializing in foster home 
care, services to unmarried mothers 
and adoption. Salary range from 
$6400. May appoint above minimum 
MSW and experience required. New, 
modern air-conditioned clinic-office 
building. CWLA member. National 
Health & Welfare retirement and 


Social Security. D. A. Blodgett 
Home for Children, 805 Leonard 
St. N.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CASEWORKER for new Catholic 
family agency opening in city of 
125,000. MSW required. Will be only 
worker i in addition to director. Excel- 
lent opportunity for future in super- 


vision and administration. Salary de- 
pendent on experience. Contact: 
Rev. F. J. Murray, Catholic Social 


Services, 301 W. Cedar St., 
mazoo, Mich. 


CASE SUPERVISOR: Salary open, 
range from $5200 to $6720. Com- 
munity has 2 private practicing psy- 
chiatrists with a clinical psychologist 
besides a county-employed psychol- 
ogist, 2 county probation officers to 
supervise, 2 full-time child welfare 
workers and 3 public assistance 
workers. State College with enroll- 
ment of 3000 and two other small 
colleges in Mankato. Very excellent 
public and Catholic school systems. 
Graduate training or experience as 
supervisor required. Apply to Allen 
Sigafus, Executive Secretary, Blue 
Earth County Welfare Board, Man- 
kato, Minn. 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: Boys 
Town of Missouri. Responsible for 
planning, organizing, budgeting, 
publicizing, and directing unified 
program of services to children sub- 
ject to policy established by the 
Board of Directors. Residential pro- 
gram for 80 boys between ages of 
9-14 directed by resident superin- 
tendent; after-care program for boys 
in foster homes under supervision of 
qualified professional personnel in 
field of education, social services and 
group living. Office in suburban St. 
Louis. Salary to $10,000 depending 
on training and experience, graduate 
degree in social work required. 
Edward J. Flynn, Executive Direc- 
tor, Boys Town of Missouri, 7727 
Clayton Rd., Clayton 17, Mo. 


CASEWORKERS. Catholic, multi- 
function agency providing adoption 
and boarding home programs, service 
to unmarried mothers and casework 
service for affiliated children’s insti- 
tutions and day nurseries. MSW 
preferred. Salary based on training 
and experience. Openings January 1, 
1959, February 1, 1959. Apply to: 
Mary C. Daly, Director, Depart- 
ment of Children, Catholic Charities 
of St. Louis, 2331 Mullanphy St., 
St. Louis 6, Mo. 


Kala- 
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SOCIAL WORK OPENINGS in 
rapidly expanding state welfare de- 
partment. Vacancies exist for Public 
Welfare District Administrator, 
$464-$562 (Las Vegas); Social Case- 
work Supervisor, $442-$536 
(Reno); Principal Public Welfare 
Worker, $442-$536 (Elko, Fallon); 
Senior Child Welfare Worker, $401- 
$487 (Las Vegas, Reno); Child Wel- 
fare Worker, $364-$442 (Las Vegas). 
Appointment may be above the 
minimum step depending upon quali- 
fications. Graduate work required 
with some substitution for experi- 
ence. Residence waived. U.S. citizen- 
ship required. For particulars write 
Nevada State Welfare Department, 
Box 1331, Reno, Nev. 


CASEWORKER—family counsel- 
ing and child-care services in small 
multiple-service agency. Good per- 
sonnel practices, supervision. Psychi- 
atric consultation available. Require 
MSW. $4500-$6000; starting salary 
based on experience. Social Security 
and retirement. Miss Mary C. 
Woodward, Executive Secretary, 


Family and Children’s Society, 40 
North Ave., P.O. Box 314, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 



































A SECONDARY SUPER- 
VISOR and 1 or 2 CASE- 
WORKERS will be needed 
by June 1959 but can be ab- 
sorbed when qualified people 
are available. Statewide, non- 
sectarian, private child-plac- 
ing agency operating from 
Manchester. CWLA member. 
Affiliating with regional citi- 
zens’ groups in consultation 
with FSAA to develop family 
service on demonstration 
basis in some uncovered areas 
of state. Professional staff of 
Children’s Aid includes skilled 
director of casework experi- 
enced in children’s and family 
fields and in teaching super- 
visory method; dynamically 
oriented child psychiatrist, 
psychologists, pediatrician 
and public health nurse. 
Child-placing program _in- 
cludes treatment of emotion- 
ally disturbed children and 
adoption, offers intensive 
service to unmarried mothers. 
Salary for secondary super- 
visors $5500-$6500, for case- 
workers $4600-$6000, de- 
pending on experience. Write 
for copy of personnel policies 
to Mrs. Jeanette H. Melton, 
Executive Secretary, N. H. 
Children’s Aid Society, 170 
Lowell St., Manchester, N. H. 
| 
I 
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CASE SUPERVISOR, MSW. 
Family service agency of high 
standards in New York area 
seeking mature caseworker to 
organize protective and foster 
care program. Can pay up to 
$6450 as starting salary, with 
annual increments. Person 


wanted, male or female, inter- 
ested in developing staff, pro- 


viding in-service training, 
taking on supervisory respon- 
sibility. Psychiatric consulta- 
tion,good personnel practices, 
annual increments. FSAA 
member, also planning to 
apply for CWLA member- 
ship. Contact Stanley Glick- 
man, Executive Director, 
The Bureau of Family Service, 
439 Main St., Orange, N. J. 





PSYCHIATRIC CASEWORKERS. 
Immediate opening for 1 worker; 
would consider second worker in 
near future. Opportunity to partici- 
pate in development of new residen- 
tial treatment program. Psychiatric 
consultation. Supervision encourag- 
ing development of self-dependent 
performance. Small case load. Center 
located 2 hours’ drive from Boston 
Massachusetts, and % hour drive to 
recreational facilities, fishing, hunt- 
ing, boating, hiking, and skiing in 
Lakes Region section of White 
Mountains, New Hampshire. Re- 
quirements: master’s degree in social 
work. Salary range $4600-$6000. 
Appointment salary based on experi- 
ence. Write: Byron Coparanis, 
Director of Casework, Spaulding 
Youth Center, Tilton, N. H. 





CASEWORKER for family service 
agency 25 miles from New York. 
Graduate of accredited school of 
social work, preferably with some 
experience in a good agency. Salary 
scale $4500 to $6000, can start up to 
$5600; good supervision, psychiatric 
consultation, newly revised person- 
nel practices, annual increments. 
Please write Stanley Glickman, 
Executive Director, Bureau of Fam- 
ily Service, 439 Main St., Orange, 
N. J. 


CASEWORKERS. Residential 
school for delinquent girls. Psychi- 
atrist, psychologist, remedial teach- 
ers. Developing program. Congenial 
atmosphere. MSW and 2 years in 
recognized agency, $6000; MSW, 
$5000. 1 year SSW or 3 years’ experi- 
ence, $4000. Increments. Opportuni- 
ties for promotion and graduate 
education. Elizabeth W. Heinmiller, 
Saint Anne Institute, 25 West 
Lawrence St., Albany 6, N. Y. 


December, 1958 





CASEWORKER with child welfar. 
agency. Program: Institutional ang 
after care of 210 dependent and neg. 
lected children. Opportunity to do 
psychotherapy. 2 part-time psychi. 
atrists and 1 full-time clinical psy. 
chologist in addition to present staf 
of 7 caseworkers and 1 assistant 
supervisor. Beginning salary: $4550 
MSW, with no experience: $479) 
with experience. Annual increments 
(5) $240, Social Security and accept. 
able personnel practices. Location: 
40 miles from downtown New York. 
Commutation paid at rate of train 
fare, in addition to salary. Apply to 
Mrs. Emmy D. Jenkins, Director 
Social Service Department, Hillcrest 
Center for Children, Inc., 165 Haines 
Rd., Bedford Hills, N. Y. Telephone: 
Mount Kisco 6-5115. 


CASEWORKERS, 2, for Child Pro. 
tection Department in_ private 
agency which also has foster care and 
adoption programs, and a treatment 
center for emotionally disturbed 
children. Agency has its own psychi. 
atric clinic. Applicants must have 
master’s degree in social work and 
real interest in applying casework 
skills to helping parents reported for 
neglecting their children. Children’s 
Court used in approximately 10 per 
cent of cases. Write to: E. M. Gane, 
Children’s Aid & SPCC, 330 Dela. 
ware Ave., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


CASEWORKERS, 2, for Foster 
Care Department in multiple-func- 
tion private agency with its own psy- 
chiatric clinic. Applicants must have 
professional training plus sufficient 
experience to carry case load of chil. 
dren with special problems. Write to: 
E. M. Gane, Children’s Aid & SPCC, 
330 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


CASEWORKERS, _ professionally 
trained, for child-care program pro- 
viding foster home and group place- 
ment services. Qualified supervision, 
psychiatric consultation, student 
training. Salary $4500-$6000, com- 
mensurate with experience. Write 
Miss Evelyn M. Mowitz, Brooklyn 
Home for Children, 67-35 112th St., 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 


ADOPTION WORKERS: Oppor- 
tunity to work in New York City 
with a service exclusively devoted to 
placement of children in adoptive 
horues. Variety of programs includes 
placement of older children, handi- 
capped children, war orphans, as well 
as infants. Good supervision and 
psychiatric consultation. Opportu- 
nity to learn supervision. Master's 
degree required. Salary to $5600 
depending on experience. Apply Rev. 
G. Howard Moore, Catholic Home 
Bureau, 122 E. 22nd St., New York 
10, N.Y. 
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“Social Doctor” 


The George JUNIOR RE- 
PUBLIC of Freeville (near 
Ithaca), New York, is a resi- 
dent, cottage type, nonsec- 
tarian, interracial, coed, thera- 
peutic community for adoles- 
cents of good potential with 
problems of emotional, social 
or educational adjustment. 
School-and-job program, self- 
government and self support 
systems provide unique tools 
for treatment. “Social doc- 
tors” serve on program-plan- 
ning and policy-making coun- 
cil, and on multi-discipline 
team in developing and effect- 
ing treatment plans. They 
carry on intensive psychother- 
apy with selected individuals, 
supervise case aides, offer in- 
terpretation to parents and 
placing agencies. A “‘social 
doctor” can be a Clinical 
Psychologist, Case Worker, 
Psychiatric Social Worker, or 
Guidance Counselor. Must 
hold degree from accredited 
graduate school in his or her 
specialty, and have experience 
with and special interest in 
adolescents. Excellent psychi- 
atric consultation. Congenial 
associates; beautiful country 
setting, 5 to 6 weeks’ vaca- 
tion. Maintenance on campus 
optional. Salary open. Write: 
Miss Jean M. Cluett, Admin- 
istrative Assistant, George 
Junior Republic, 675 Fifth 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 











CASEWORKERS—Children’s 


placement agency with boarding 
home, adoption and unmarried 
mother services. MSSW required. 


Some opportunities for case aides with 
provision for graduate educational 
assistance. Good supervision, psy- 
chiatric consultation. Student train- 
ing. Salary up to $5600. Catholic 
Home Bureau, 122 E. 22nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER. Opening for pro- 
fessionally qualified caseworker in 
adoption agency. Initially will work 
primarily with foster parents and 
babies in boarding care. Agency 
offers good supervision and oppor- 
tunity to work closely with other 
disciplines: psychiatry and psychol- 
ogy. Good personnel practices. Sal- 
ary $4350-$6450. Helen Mont- 
gomery, Spence-Chapin Adoption 
Service, 6 East 94th St., New York 
28, N. Y. 





CHILD WELFARE - 


CASEWORKER for intensive work 
with 70 boys and girls in children’s 
home. Excellent supervision. Seven- 
teen hours weekly psychiatric con- 
sultation, remedial education, group 
work. Sound personnel policies. Sal- 
ary and increment scale geared to 
encouragement and development of 
practitioner. Situated near narrows 
on Staten Island. Part of multiple- 
service agency with central intake 
unit, and foster homes and adoptions 
unit. Rev. Arnold H. Bringewatt, 
Executive Secretary, Lutheran Child 
Welfare Association, 422 W. 44th 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR 
multi-function children’s agency with 
residential facility, foster family care 
and adoption. Master’s degree in 
social work required; child welfare 
and supervisory experience preferred. 
Salary dependent upon qualifica- 
tions. Social Security and National 
Retirement. For information write 
Miss Adelaide Kaiser, Director, Hill- 
side Children’s Center, 1183 Monroe 
Ave., Rochester 20, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER, professionally 
trained, experience "preferred, for 
child placement agency providing 
foster homes, group care and adop- 
tion. Good supervision and personnel 
practices; psychiatric consultation. 
Salary based on qualifications. For 
details write Director, Hillside 
Children’s Center, 1183 Monroe 
Ave., Rochester 20, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER, graduate accred- 
ited school, for children’s foster home 
agency; experience in children’s field 
preferred. Services include psychiat- 
ric, remedial reading, psychological. 
Good supervision, excellent person- 
nel practices. Salary range $4500- 
$6000, commensurate with experi- 
ence. Write or phone Miss Virginia 
M. Whalen, Society for Seamen’s 
Children, 26 Bay St., Staten Island 
1, N.Y., Glbraltar 7-7740. 


CASEWORKERS (2) for progres- 
sive children’s home. Challenging 
opportunity. Changing from congre- 
gate type home to new cottages; 
emphasis on children with emotional 
problems. Psychiatric and psycho- 
logical consultation available. Re- 
quirements: Master’s degree social 
work school. Salary $5000-$6000. 
Social Security and retirement bene- 
fits. Donald C. Harvey, Executive 
Director, Children’s Home, 1646 
Sunset Ave., Utica, N. Y. 


December, 1958 


CASEWORKER, professionally 
trained, in young rapidly growing 
child-care agency. Salary scale $4600 
to $6400. Excellent supervision and 
psychiatric consultation, student 
training program. Write Miss Merle 
E. MacMahon, Windham Children’s 
Service, 80 Fifth Ave., New York 
13, Nz ¥. 


CASEWORKER, professionally 
trained, with master’s degree in 
social work for child protective pro- 
gram. Excellent supervision. Salary 
range $4530-$5810. Write Paul Vv. 
Nyden, Executive Director, West- 
chester County Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, 
Room 614, County Office Bldg., 
White Plains, N. Y. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR, dy- 
namic children’s institution, fully 
trained caseworkers, retirement and 
liberal vacation. Supervise 3 case- 
workers, direct casework services for 
institution, develop foster home pro- 
gram, coordinate psychiatric and 
psychological consultation. Super- 
visory experience in child placement 
agency preferred. Mirl W. Whitaker, 
Superintendent, Methodist Home 
for Children, 6350 Main St., Wil- 
liamsville 21, N. Y. 


GROUP WORK DIRECTOR, dy- 
namic children’s institution, fully 
trained caseworkers, psychologist, 
psychiatric consultant; member Na- 
tional Health and Welfare Retire- 
ment association. Supervise child- 
care staff, direct activities, work 
with volunteers and Board commit- 
tees. Job open April 1, 1959. Mirl W. 
Whitaker, Superintendent, Meth- 
odist Home for Children, 6350 Main 
St., Williamsville 21, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER, family and chil- 
dren’s agency. Diversified case load. 
Starting salary $4800; can appoint 
at $5500. Professional staff of 9. Op- 
portunity for advancement. Student 
training program Western Reserve 
University. Psychiatric consultation. 
Dynamic program. CWLA member. 


Social Security, retirement; paid 
hospitalization. Required: MSW. 
Write John Kelleher, Executive 


Secretary, Catholic Service League, 


138 Fir Hill, Akron 4, Ohio. 


SUPERVISOR of adoptions in pro- 
gressive Catholic family and chil- 
dren’s agency. CWLA member. Pro- 
fessionally trained staff; regular psy- 
chiatric consultation. Student train- 
ing program for SASS Western Re- 
serve U. Requirements MSW and 
supervisory experience, preferably in 
adoptions. Can appoint above mini- 
mum of $5500. Social Security, re- 
tirement, hospitalization. Write John 
Kelleher, Executive Secretary, Cath- 
olic Service League, 138 Fir Hill, 
Akron 4, Ohio. 
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CASEWORKER. Multiple-service 
agency with personal and family 
counseling, child placement, adop- 
tion and homemaker service. Profes- 
sional staff of 20. Progressive, ex- 
panding program providing excellent 
opportunity for development. Dif- 
ferentiated case loads. Regular psy- 
chiatric consultation. Sound person- 
nel practice. Salary $4560-$7000. 
Starting salary based on experience. 
Social Security and retirement. 
Thelma K. Flower, Executive Direc- 
tor, Family Service Society, 90 N. 
Prospect St., Akron 4, Ohio. 


CASE SUPERVISOR. Multiple- 
service agency offering personal and 
family counseling, child placement, 
adoption and homemaker service. 
Professional staff of 20. Progressive, 
expanding program providing excel- 
lent opportunity for development. 
Differentiated case loads. Regular 
psychiatric consultation. Responsi- 
ble for supervision of 5 children’s 
caseworkers, case aide, and adminis- 
tration of foster parent program. 
Minimum of 5 years’ practice plus 3 
years’ supervision. $6000-$7500. Can 
appoint at $7200. Starting salary 
based on experience. Social Security 
and retirement. Miss Thelma K. 
Flower, Executive Director, Family 
Service Society, 90 N. Prospect St., 
Akron 4, Ohio. 


CHILDWELFARESUPERVISOR, 
male or female, supervise casework- 
ers in public child care agency. Con- 
tinuous in-service training and staff 
development program. Psychiatric 
seminars and consultation. Salary up 
to $6600. CASEWORKERS, male 
or female. Service to children in own 
homes, foster homes, institutions, 
etc. MSW up to $5400. BA up to 
$4200. Apply: Director, Cuyahoga 
County Division of Child Welfare, 
2210 Cedar, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT male or 
female. Public child welfare agency 
starting program of protective serv- 
ices to children as special depart- 
ment within agency framework de- 
sires qualified and experienced per- 
son to mobilize service. Much initial 
spade work to be done in formulating 
policy, developing definitive under- 
standing with community agencies; 
supervise initial staff of 3 casework- 
ers, develop expansion of staff and 
high standard of service. MSW and 
experience in protective services re- 
quired. Salary open. Apply Director, 
Cuyahoga County Division of Child 
Welfare, 2210 Cedar Ave., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 


CHILD WELFARE - 


ADOPTION SERVICE — Case- 
worker in family and children’s 
agency. Good personnel policies, 
psychiatric consultation, student 
training, retirement plan. Salary 
range up to $7380. New, modern 
air-conditioned offices.Write Howard 
Hush, Family and Children’s Service 
Association, 184 Salem Ave., Room 
120, Dayton 6, Ohio. 


CASEWORKER, male or female, 
graduate of social work preferred, for 
work with teenage boys in progres- 
sive training school and aftercare 
program in Cleveland. Regular psy- 
chiatric and psychological services. 
Good supervision. Civil Service posi- 
tion. Salary range $4000 to $5600. 
Apply Superintendent, Cleveland 
Boys School, Hudson, Ohio. 


CASEWORKER, for family service 
or foster care program. Salary range, 
$4500-$6000; can appoint at $5100. 
Annual increment, $300. Excellent 
supervision, psychiatric consulta- 
tion, standard personnel practices, 
Wendell F. Johnson, Director, Child 
and Family Service, P.O. Box 335, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 


CASEWORKER. Agency offering 
foster home, children’s home, and 
adoptive services. College town 3 
hours from Philadelphia, 2 hours 
from Washington and Baltimore. 
Salary open. Social Security and 
retirement; sound personnel prac- 
tices. Miss Mary L. Graves, Execu- 
tive Director, The Children’s Aid 
Society of Franklin County, 229 
Miller St., Chambersburg, Pa. 


CASEWORKER in private county- 
wide child welfare agency offering 
protective service, foster placement, 
pre-adoption placement and counsel- 
ing. Agency needs_ professionally 
trained worker who is interested in 
protective service. We have student 
training program, opportunity for 
staff development, good personnel 
practices, and supervision. Salary 
$4400-$5000 according to qualifica- 
tions. Agency headquarters in college 
town, 2 hours from Philadelphia or 
New York. Miss Mary Lee Schuster, 
Executive Director, Northampton 
County Children’s Aid Society, 48 
N. Fourth St., Easton, Pa. 


CASEWORKER private institution 
serving 50 dependent children in 
Philadelphia area. MSW required. 
Psychiatric consultation available. 
Basic minimum $5000, appointment 
salary dependent on _ experience. 
Harry W. Halbersleben, Superin- 
tendent, Orphan Society of Philadel- 
phia, Wallingford, Pa. 


December, 1958 


CASEWORKER to work in private 
educational and residential treat. 
ment center for children and young 
adults with mental, physical, social 
and emotional handicaps. Opporty. 
nity for skillful and fascinating ¢gj. 
laboration with many disciplines jn 
a growing professional program, 
Help to parents of children in ther. 
apy receives major casework focys 
but opportunity for growth in many 
other areas according to interest and 
talent also available. Salary pres. 
ently to $5000. Maintenance op. 
tional. Write Alexander Hersh, The 
Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa, 


SUPERVISOR, foster home depart. 
ment, multiple-function child-care 
agency. Liaison with institutional 
program; intake and Board commit. 
tee. Small case loads permit quality 
performance; ample psychiatric con- 
sultation. Can appoint: near or at 
maximum of $7200. Joseph L, 
Taylor, Executive Director, Associa- 
tion for Jewish Children, 1301 
Spencer St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


CASEWORKER, ADOPTION—In 
agency giving counseling to unwed 
mothers, foster care and adoption 
services. Psychiatric consultation, 
student training program. MSW re. 
quired. $4500-$6500; starting salary 
based on experience. Dr. Elizabeth 

. Lawder, Executive _ Director, 
Children’s Aid Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, 311 South Juniper St., Phila. 
delphia 7, Pa. 


ADOPTION SUPERVISOR in 
agency giving counseling to unwed 
mothers, foster care and adoption 
services. Psychiatric consultation, 
student training program. Required: 
MSW, experience in adoption and 
supervision. $6000-$7550. Starting 
salary based on experience. Dr. 
Elizabeth A. Lawder, Executive Di- 
rector, Children’s Aid Society of 
Pennsylvania, 311 South Juniper 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


OPENINGS FOR CASEWORK.- 
ERS in family and children’s agency. 
Supervision encouraging develop- 
ment of self-dependent performance; 
staff study groups. Psychiatric con- 
sultation; new plan of recording; 
opportunity to participate in re- 
search program. Requirements: Mas- 
ter’s degree in social work. Salary 
range for caseworkers $4400 to $6600. 
Appointment salary based on experi- 
ence. Write Mary Ellen Hoffman, 
Director of Casework, Family and 
Children’s Service, 4 Smithfield St., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Private nonsectarian state 
wide agency offering special 
ized service to children in 
foster family homes, work 
with unmarried mothers and 
adoption service. Professional 
staff of 20; fully staffed at 
present. Good — psychiatric 
consultation. Annual budget 
over $325,000. CWLA mem 
ber. National Health and 
Welfare retirement, Social 
Security. Write Max W. 
Babb, Jr., President, Chil 
dren’s Service Society of Wis 
consin, c/o Allis Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Box 512, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 


CASEWORKER in family and chil- 
dren’s service, including family coun- 
seling, specialized service to unmar- 
ried mothers, child placement and 
adoption. Psychiatric consultation. 
Good personnel policies. Social Se- 


curity and retirement. TVA lakes, 
Smoky Mountain vacation land. 
University town. Student training 
program. Opportunities for devel- 
opment. MSW desired. Minimum 
$4700. One year’s graduate study 
required. Beatrice 1.. Garrett, Direc- 
tor, 114 Dameroa Ave., Knoxville 
7, Tenn. 

SOCIAL SERVICE DIRECTOR, 


Baptist children’s agency; adoption, 
foster home and institutional place 


ment. Requirements: MSW, woman 


preferred. May live on campus. 
Salary negotiable. South Texas Chil 
dren’s Home, Box 991, Beeville, 
Texas. 


CASEWORKER in nonsectarian 
family and children’s agency offering 
family counseling, foster home place . 
ment and adoption. MSW required 


Salary range $4200 $6200. Write 
Miss Ruth Layne, Director, Child 
and Family Service, 608 San 
Antonio Street, Austin 1, Texas. 


CASEWORKER — Springfield dis- 
trict office, statewide childre n’s 
agency offering adoption, service to 
unmarried mothers, temporary 
ter home placement and casework 
for children in own homes. Interest 
in direct work with troubled children 
important. Psychiatric consultation, 
skilled supervision available. Spring- 
field socially and culturally active 
community, accessible to Vermont's 
scenic beauty and outdoor recrea- 
tional opportunities. Beginning sal 
ary fully trained worker $4500, plus 
8¢ mile car allowance, other travel 


fos- 


CASEWORKER, temale preterred. 
Residential treatment center located 
in university Community. Small case 
load, liberal personnel — policies, 
weekly psychiatric consultation, su- 
pervision Commensurate wi ia Tl 
ence, frequent collaboration with 
intramural school teachers and child 


care staff. Summer and winter 
recreational tacilities nearby. CWLA 
member. Can appoint to $6000. 


Write: Richard M. Smith, 
Director, 
She Iburne 


Executive 
The Children’s Home, 
Rd., Burlington, Vt. 


sA5 


CASEWORKERS and SUPERVI- 
SORS in Washington State child 
welfare program. Caseworkers $3840 
$5184, supervisors $4560 $5412. All 
positions require ere iduate training 
and experience. Salaries depend on 
qualifications. Vacancies statewide. 
Contact Washington State Person- 
nel Board, 212 General Administra- 
tion Bldg., Olympia, Wash. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS in residential and child guid- 
ance center programs. Many new 
positions throughout the state. Sal- 
aries $4764-$7344 depende nt upon 
qualifications. All positions require 
graduate school and appropriate ex- 
perience. Contact Washington State 
Personnel Board, 212 General Ad- 
ministration Bldg., Olympia, Wash. 


SOCIAL SERVICE FIELD SERV- 
ICE REPRESENTATIVE ($4560 
$5412) in schools for retarded chil- 
dren. Combination field supervision- 
intake casework. Requires graduate 
school and experience. Contact 
Washington State Personnel Board, 
212 General Administration Bldg., 
Olympia, Wash. 

CASEWORKER: Catholic 
and Child Service, located in Rich- 
land, Washington. Branch office, 
minimum of administrative duties in 
order to conduct child welfare and 
family counseling services. Progres- 
sive communities Richland and 
Kennewick with population — of 
50,000. Salary range $4800 $6000 
depending upon education and ex- 
perience. Philip L.. Brocking, Execu- 


Family 





tive Director, Catholic Family and 
Child Service, 201 Larson Bldg., 
Yakima, Wash. 

PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK- 


treatment with 
children in 30-bed 
center. Three analytic 
consultants. Low case loads, oppor 
tunity for creative work and_par- 
ticipation in program development. 
Current range to $7800, appoint- 
ment according to qualifications. 
Write: Mr. S. L. A Executive 


ER: For intensive 
emotionally ill 
residential 


dessa, 


expense. Vermont Children’s Aid Director, Lakeside Children’s Cen- 
Society, 72 Hungerford Terrace, Bur- ter, 2220 E. North Ave., Milwaukee 
lington, Vt. 2. Wise: 
CHILD WELFARE +) December, 1958 


DIRECTOR of COTTAGE LIFE: 
To establish and direct round-the 

clock therapeutic living aia ite for 
children in residential treatment, 
supervise child-care statf and de 
velop related in-service training pro 
grams, effect integration with clin 
ical services. Substantial experience 
in treatment-oriented institutions 
required, in addition to professional 
training. Salary open. Write: Mr. 
S. L. Adessa, Executive Director, 
Lakeside Children’s Center, 2220 E. 


North Ave., Milwaukee 2 Wisc. 


MONTREAL calling tor CHILD 
WELFARE SUPERVISOR. Crea- 
tive opportunity for qualified man 
or woman ready to deepen super- 
visory and administrative — skills. 
Graduate training and supervisory 
experience required. Agency offers 
excellent case and psychiatric con 
sultation facilities. Unit consists of 
4 graduate workers with a select case 
load and beginning use of group 
foster home residence. Salary over 
$7000, open for exploration. Reloca- 
tion expenses paid. Write to explore 
details with: Mr. David Weiss, Exec- 
utive Director, Baron de Hirsch 
Institute and Jewish Child Welfare 
Bureau, 493 Sherbrooke St W. 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


CANADA —~ CASEWORKER 
also GROUP WORKER, small resi 
dential treatment center for emo- 
tionally disturbed children, ages 6 to 
12. Living-in optional. Beginning 
salary in both instances $4000 plus 
full maintenance. Experience pre- 

ferred but not essential. Write Mr. 
Douglas Finlay ; Director, Protestant 
Children’s Village, 983 Carling Ave., 
Ottawa, Canada. 


and 


GRADUATE CASEWORKER for 
minimum load of marital and parent 
child counseling; good professional 
and cultural environment; also 
progressive personnel policy; range 
$5800. Medium-size community 1m- 
mediately adjacent to Detroit. For 
further information write to F. C. 
Promoli, Executive Director, Family 
Service Bureau of Windsor, 1410 
Ouellette Ave., Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada. _ 


CHIEF PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL 
SERVICE WORKER, to head 
small department in general hospi- 
tal. MSW required, 5 years’ expert- 
ence. Excellent working conditions, 
40-hour week, hospitalization cover- 


age, group life insurance and retire- 
ment. Write stating background, 
experience and salary desired to 
Personnel Director, The Queen’s 
Hospital, P.O. Box 861, Honolulu, 
Hawai. 
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THE 1959 MARY E. BORETZ AWARD 


invites participation of 


social workers, board members and students. 


The Mary E. BoRETZ AWARD, created by friends of Miss Boretz as a tribute to 
her leadership in the field, each year awards two prizes of $250 and $150 and 


honorable mention for manuscripts which make a significant contribution to the 
field of child welfare. 


Only original unpublished manuscripts are accepted. 


Manuscripts should deal with organization, administration, super- 
vision or practice in the field of child welfare, and be based on the 
writer's own current research, studies or professional practice. 


Material should stimulate new thinking, give new perspective or 
suggest a new approach. 
Manuscripts should be appropriately documented. 


Manuscripts may be from 4,000 to 6,000 words at most. Five copies 
should be submitted. 


The decisions, which are made by the CWLA Publications Committee, are final. 
While book rights are retained by the contributor, the League reserves the right 
to publish selected manuscripts. The 1959 Awards will be announced at the 
League’s Annual Dinner Meeting, National Conference on Social Welfare, 
San Francisco, on May 28, 1959. 


Manuscripts must reach the League office 


by February 9, 1959 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE,..OF AMERICA, INC 
345 East 46th Street ‘ome New York 17, N.Y 
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